How did jt happen? Why did it hap- 
pen? Will it happen again? 

These arejhe questions about Ger- 
many that James Bryant Conant sets him- 
self to answer in his first book since he 
was Ambassador to Germany. In the 
course of doing so Mr. Conant states his 
conviction and gives his reasons for be- 
lieving that the present German republic 
is firmly committed to freedom and the 
democratic process. Barring the drastic 
eventualities of the dissolution of NATO, 
economic collapse on a world-wide scale, 
or a global war, Mr. Conant feels that 
there is not, and will not be, a more 
staunch member of the free world than 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Mr. Gallant's views are of the utmost 
importance as it becomes increasingly 
clear that the future of the entire world 
depends in large measure on what hap- 
pens in and to Germany. Speaking here 
as a "student of human nature who has 
had an unusual opportunity to observe a 
foreign country during years of stress 
and change/' Mr. Conant draws upon 
the knowledge and experience acquired 
during a distinguished career as scientist, 
teacher, administrator, and diplomat. 

Mr. Conant begins with a discussion of 
Germany's attitude toward its own past, 
particularly the years of the Weimar Re- 
public and its failure by abdication. And 
to typify the feeling of present day Ger- 
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TO MY WIFE 

whose understanding of the Germans 
is far greater than my own 



The Godkin Lectures on the Essentials of Free Government and 
the Duties of the Citizen were established at Harvard University 
in memory of Edwin Lawrence Godkin (1831-1902). 



The following lectures were delivered on the evenings of Janttary 7, 
January 8, and January 9, 1958. 



Preface 



During the four years I was in Germany, I returned 
from time to time to the United States for very short 
visits. On a number of such occasions I was asked to 
address audiences in different parts of the country. 
My report on Germany was usually followed by a 
formal question period and was always followed by 
an informal and lively discussion with small groups 
who were interested in the amazing development of 
free Germany. From these experiences, I realized that 
there were not a few Americans who, remembering 
the past, were deeply concerned lest a recovered 
Germany should become a threat to freedom. In the 
give and take of many discussions, I came to know 
something of the specific questions which required 
clear answers backed by factual information. Be- 
cause, as High Commissioner, I had travelled widely 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and talked with 
influential citizens of all the states, I felt I was in. a 
position to supply much of the information needed. 
Furthermore, I believed that I had come to know the 
mood of free Germany. And this mood, it became in- 
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creasingly evident, was one that was far too little 
understood in the United States. 

The memories of my talks with Americans about 
Germany were fresh in my mind when in early 1957, 
just as I was leaving Bonn, I received the invitation 
to deliver the Godkin Lectures for 1958. My impres- 
sions as to the need for promoting a fuller knowledge 
of modern Germany have been reinforced in the past 
eleven months during which I have discussed the 
future of that country with many of my fellow citi- 
zens. Therefore, the choice of the subject matter for 
my Godkin Lectures seemed quite clear. The treat- 
ment of this subject reflects not only my four years 
in Germany, but also, to a considerable degree, my 
attempts to handle difficult questions from the floor 
in a number of American cities. 

Two strong convictions have dominated my 
thoughts as I have prepared these lectures. First, 

and the United 



States is essential for the future of 



ce on theTj^^ 



be based on ^.,.,TO^ re- 

quires a frank and unemotional analysis of the past. 
Whether I have contributed to American understand- 
ing of free Germany I must leave for the reader to 
determine. For the opportunity to present my views 
as Godkin Lectures, I wish to thank Dean E. S. Mason 
and the President and Fellows of Harvard College. It 
was a strange but happy experience to return to 
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Sanders Theatre and to speak as a guest from a plat- 
form on which I had, as presiding officer, so often 
introduced other Godkin Lecturers. 

James B. Conant 
January 20, 1958 
New York City 
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GERMANY 
and FREEDOM 



Free Germany 
Reviews Its Past 

I he title of these lectures (Germany and 
Freedom A Personal Appraisal) is self-explanatory. 
I am going to discuss a complex and delicate subject 
from an extremely personal standpoint. No one will 
expect from me a scholarly contribution to the his- 
tory of our own times or an expert analysis of the 
problems of political organizations, of industry, of 
trade and finance. I am not competent to delve into 
the past as an historian or to assess the present as a 
political scientist or economist. For this I must rely 
on others and I apologize in advance for the many 
quotations I shall inflict upon the audience. My 
qualifications for speaking about free Germany are 
those of a student of human nature who has had an 
unusual opportunity to observe a foreign country 
during years of stress and change. I use the phrase 
"student of human nature" because every adminis- 
trator becomes in a few years well schooled in the 
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vagaries of human conduct. And an educational ad- 
ministrator, through his attention to the learning 
process, has a double professional interest in the way 
men and women, old and young, behave under a 
variety of conditions. 

Indeed, an educator has a special interest in the 
ups and downs of German history during the last 
fifty years. At the turn of this century, German edu- 
cation from the elementary school to the university 
and including the continuation trade schools was 
considered by most foreign observers to be the most 
intelligently planned and operated system in the 
entire world. Nowhere was education taken more 
seriously; nowhere did scientists and scholars receive 
more support for their learned investigations; no- 
where was more expected of the ambitious student; 
and nowhere was scholarship more thorough. Just 
before the outbreak of World War I, an American 
student of industrialized societies, F, C. Howe, wrote 
that "one need not be an educator to see in the 
schools of that country [Germany] one of the great, 
possibly the greatest of all, influences in her almost 
singlehanded power. Germany is the land of the 
school master. The educators and the war minister 
are the guiding spirits in her life." 

During World War I, it was frequently the uni- 
versities which were blamed by Americans and 
Britons for what were then called the "limitless am- 
bitions of Prussian militarism^ Typical of the state- 
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ments of that period is that of F. S. Oliver, an Eng- 
lish writer who in 1916, describing the changing 
spirit of Germany after 1890, declared, "It would 
appear that under an academic stimulus, healthy 
natural ambitions have become morbid" in other 
words, the professors were primarily to blame! 

When I visited Germany for the first time in 1925, 
my guide and friend, a chemistry professor in Mu- 
nich who had lived a year in the United States, 
assured me there was little future for science in 
America. "The university people in your country," 
he said, "have no standing. But here in Germany 
before the war, a professor stood next to an army 
officer in social position and public esteem/* Those 
of my generation who studied in German universities 
in the 1920's could not fail to be impressed both by 
the quantity and calibre of the scientific work and 
by the recognition accorded to scholars and scien- 
tists by people in all walks of life. Judged from the 
standpoint of a university teacher, German educa- 
tion in the Weimar Republic seemed excellent in- 
deed. Then came Hitler and his gangsters, the rape 
of the universities, and a stream of refugee profes- 
sors. American centers of learning opened their doors 
to these refugees and in so doing immeasurably en- 
riched the cultural and scholarly life of the United 
States. Few connections remained between Ameri- 
can professors and the German academic men who 
continued at their posts in spite of the Nazification 
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of the universities. World War II completed the 
destruction of the academic bridges between the 
countries. One of the first tasks after 1945 was the 
restoration of lines of communication between 
American and German universities. Happily, this 
was completed some years ago. 

Looking back at the history of this century, one 
fact is clear. No one concerned with education could 
at any time within this period ignore Germany. 
Equally clear, alas, is also the fact that few, if any, 
of the admirers of German education during the first 
decade of this century could possibly have envis- 
ioned the Germany of the Nazi period. Pondering on 
this fact, soberly examining the whole record, the 
most ardent believer in education comes to realize 
how carefully he must formulate his creed. Qualifi- 
cations are in order that were undreamed of when 
this century was young. lAn excellent system of edu- 
cation (or what appears to be an excellent system) 
.does not automatically insure political stability and 
guarantee freedom. On the contrary, it may be one 
element in a national situation that is but the prelude 
to a loss of freedom. This is one of the lessons of the 
rise of Hitler, the one most relevant to those con- 
cerned with schools and universities. 

The Nazi period itself provides another lesson. 
Certain types of excellent education, or at least ex- 
cellent types of advanced training in certain pro- 
fessions, may go hand in hand with a suppression of 
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freedom. This is clear from the history of Germany 
between 1933 and 1945 and equally clear from an 
examination of what is happening today in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, in Russia and the Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations under Communist rule. But a con- 
sideration of Communist totalitarianism lies outside 
the scope of these lectures. A discussion of the rela- 
tion of Communist dictatorship to education raises 
many questions quite different from those I wish to 
consider in talking about Germany and freedom. 

I am interested in attempting to find answers to 
the questions posed by Hitler's rise to power and the 
behavior of the Nazis during their twelve years of 
rule. How did it happen? Why did it happen? Will it 
happen again? These are questions thatTiave 
troubled people all over the world since the close of 
World War II. They have troubled many, many 
thoughtful Germans, during the last ten years. Theses 
troubled thoughts have had many consequences for 
German history since 1945, as I shall attempt to 
show later. 

Last July, in addressing a summer school audi- 
ence, I expressed the opinion that Nazism in Ger- 
many was dead and buried. When it came time for 
questions from the floor, a member of the audience 
inquired how I accounted for the complete reversal 
in attitude of the German people implied by my 
account of present-day Germany. I replied that per- 
haps the question should be turned around. Perhaps 
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one should ask how the evil phenomenon of Nazism 
arose in such a highly educated nation, how Hitler 
could become dictator, and why his advent to power 
was hailed at first by so many Germans. Thus 
phrased, the question is no easier to answer; this I 
grant. To my mind, however, it enables us to face 
more clearly the third and really vital question. Will 
it happen again? 

How did it happen? Why did it happen? Will it 
happen again? These are the questions I am con- 
sidering. They are not pleasant questions. Indeed, 
some of you may think it might be better to avoid 
public discussion of such a touchy subject as the 
history of Germany from 1933 to 1945. Particularly 
so, you may say, since we are now allied to a sover- 
eign German nation as members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

But with anyone who favors complete silence on 
the German* past, I would disagree. Just because of 
the fact that we are allied with a free Germany, I 
believe we need to make an unemotional exploration 
of that period when criminal madness held Germany 
in chains. Free Germany today repudiates this 
period; therefore, it is essential to understand how 
Germans who are now shaping policy view the 
downfall of the Weimar Republic. Indeed, an exami- 
nation of how freedom was extinguished in Germany 
in 1933 provides illuminating lessons, not only for 
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Germans but for peoples in every free nation in the 
world. 

When we ask the question "How did it happen?" 
exactly what do we have in mind by the little word 
"it"? Most Americans and countless Germans would 
reply by naming, first, the increasing popularity of 
the Nazi party as demonstrated by the election re- 
turns in 1930 and 1932; second, the strong-arm, 
gangster methods by which voters were intimidated 
before Hitler became chancellor; third, the actual 
accession of Hitler to power by a series of compli- 
cated maneuvers and intrigues in 1933; fourth, the 
increasing brutality and barbarity of the regime, the 
liquidation of his opponents, the violent anti-Semi- 
tism which ended with an attempt to annihilate all 
the Jews 4 the so-called "final solution"; and lastly, 
one would have in mind Hitler's foreign policy, his 
rearmament, his mad territorial ambition, his rape of 
Czechoslovakia, his attack on Poland, World War II. 

The details of the terrible story of what happened 
in Germany after Hitler attained full power, I shall 
leave aside. The terrors of the concentration camps 
need no underlining. That such things could happen 
in a country with such noble cultural traditions, the 
nation of Goethe, Kant, and Humboldt, was almost 
unbelievable at the time. In retrospect, the Germans, 
as well as others, can only view the record with dis- 
may and horror. In the official brochure published in 
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1952 describing the rebuilding of the city of Wiirz- 
burg, the Mayor called on his fellow citizens to ob- 
serve each anniversary of the great air raid which, in 
March 1945, nearly destroyed the city, and on this 
occasion each year "to recall how brutal and degrad- 
ing was the spirit which spread itself throughout our 
nation and among our people from 1933 to 1945," 
In Mannheim, the war memorial is far more than a 
war memorial, for on it stands the words, "The dead 
admonish us, 1933-1945." No German forgets that it 
was 1933 when Hitler came to power. 

These two quotations, I believe, typify the mood 
in which free Germany in 1958 reviews the period of 
Nazi rule. In 1945, the ruins of the German cities 
proclaimed Hitler's folly, his folly in defying the 
whole world on the field of battle, his faulty military 
decisions during the war, his senseless resistance in 
Berlin after the war was lost. This folly is remem- 
bered and the remembrance plays an important part 
in the sum total of judgments by which a German 
today condemns the Nazi leader. But it would be 
quite erroneous to say that the Germans now repudi- 
ate Hitler only because he lost the war and kept up 
an insane struggle to the bitter end. It is true that 
Hitler and the Nazi leaders completely discredited 
themselves in the eyes of the Germans by their be- 
havior in 1944 and 1945. The orders to flood the 
mines in the closing days of the war (orders that 
were never carried out) and Hitler's statements that 
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he would bring all Germany down in ruins if lie 
should fail are well remembered. But so too are reve- 
lations of the horrors of the concentration camps, the 
slaughter of the Jews, the revenge that was taken 
after the attempt to assassinate Hitler failed (in July 
1944). These facts are what a German has in mind 
when he speaks of the "brutal and degrading spirit" 
which spread throughout his nation from 1933 to 
1945. 

Hans Ehard, for a number of years Minister-Presi- 
dent of Bavaria, reviewed the Nuremberg trials be- 
fore a group of fellow lawyers in June 1948. He 
regretted that the principles were applied only by the 
victors and emphasized that "the confidence in the 
jurisprudence of this court and the moral effect of 
the judgment would undoubtedly have been greater 
among the German people if German judges also 
would have been seated and had a voice in this court 
sitting over Germans." He welcomed, however, the 
fact that "the trial and judgment solemnly declared 
priority of law over force," and pointed out that "this 
law applies for all times, in all places, and for every- 
one, victor and vanquished." 

"With this understanding," he said, "we may sa- 
lute the Nuremberg trial as a guidepost for the fur- 
ther development of the law of nations. A demo- 
cratic Germany will further this development with 
all its strength." His address is of interest in illustrat- 
ing the mood of one of the leaders of the Christian 
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Social Union Party in 1948. For he said: "the crush- 
ing documentary evidence which the prosecution 
submitted during the oral hearing for the most part 
was taken from captured German archives. Its au- 
thenticity could not be contested. . . . We experi- 
ence once again the entire development: the road to 
power, the strengthening of power by deception, 
compulsion, cunning and terror, the battle against 
the working class, against the Church, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, and the war with its horrors. Much 
is uncovered before our eyes which was unknown to 
the German people. The blush of shame must rise in 
the face of every German if he hears the incontro- 
vertible proof thereof and sees how cowardly cruelty, 
currish fealty, insane obsession debased honor and 
humanity and forfeited the German reputation. One 
would like to tell every German to read these docu- 
ments, particularly those people who forget too soon 
and would like to avert their eyes from the horrors of 
the near past. Then they would understand more 
readily that the tragic today had to develop from the 
criminal yesterday." 

^ The spirit of free Germany, today, is the spirit of 
a people who have turned their back on the Nazi 
pastf This is not only my considered judgment but 
that of many American observers, both official and 
unofficial, who have lived in Germany during the 
past five years. That this is so is to a considerable 
degree the result of the attitude of the political 
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leaders of the two major parties the Christian 
Democratic Union (together with the Christian So- 
cial Union) and the Social Democratic Party. In 
making this statement I do not wish to imply that 
the politicians of the other parties which were repre- 
sented in the second Bundestag (1953-1957) were 
pro-Nazis not at all; President Theodore Heuss, 
for example, when he was elected President was a 
member of the Free Democratic Party; he has been 
as effective as any speaker in reminding the German 
people of the lessons of the Nazi period. But because 
Chancellor Adenauer, the leader of the Christian 
Democratic Union, has been in power since 1949, it 
has been his government that has set the tone of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Indeed, I believe that 
history will record that his greatest service to his 
country and to humanity lies the fact that he and 
his associates have restored the moral worth of Ger- 
many in the eyes of the free world. In the effort he 
has been assisted by the opposition, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, led first by Kurt Schumacher and since 
then by Erich Ollenhauer; on the vital point of the 
repudiation of Nazism this party has been as power- 
ful as any group in the entire land. 

One could draw up a long list of today's influential 
Germans who were never Nazis and, therefore, can- 
not be accused of hypocrisy when they denounce 
Hitler and all his works. President Heuss; Chancellor 
Adenauer; the President of the Bundestag, Eugene 
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Gerstenmaier; the Foreign Minister, Heinrich von 
Brentano; the Minister of Economics, Ludwig Er- 
hard; the Minister Presidents of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Hesse, Brauer, Kaisen, and Zinn; the former 
Minister President of North Rhine-Westphalia, Karl 
Arnold, and of Bavaria, William Hoegner. These 
men were not only never Nazis or Nazi sympa- 
thizers, but many of them suffered under Nazi rule. 
Some were in exile, others like Chancellor Adenauer 
under arrest from time to time and threatened with 
execution. 

"But do these men really represent the spirit of 
the German people?" one may ask. "Are there no 
former Nazis, unreconstructed in their views?" These 
and similar questions are often asked by Americans 
who are worried about the possibilities of a re- 
surgence of national socialism, particularly worried 
now that Germany is once again a prosperous sover- 
eign nation. Of course, there are many former mem- 
bers of the Nazi party still active in various walks of 
life in Germany today. There are undoubtedly some 
who look back with nostalgia to the time when they 
were masters of the land. But the number of such 
people must be few and their influence is negligible. 
Germans with an anti-Nazi background often make 
a distinction between former members of the party 
who, they consider, were never "real Nazis" and 
others whom they regard as "terrible Nazis" and 
with whom they will have no traffic. This distinction 
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is one no foreigner can make, but the fact that it is 
made is of prime importance in understanding 
Germany today. 

I have said that the influence of the die-hard 
Nazis is negligible. Let me document this proposi- 
tion. In the first place, if it were otherwise, the 
political leaders who have constantly denounced 
Hitler would not be re-elected to their positions in 
the parties and in the state and national govern- 
ment; if it were otherwise, it would not be a grave 
charge against a politician to be accused of being 
still a Nazi sympathizer. Only in a climate of opinion 
that was strongly anti-Nazi would one of the state 
governments have been forced by public outcry to 
withdraw the nomination of a minister of education 
who, it was claimed, was still sympathetic with the 
aims of the Hitler group. This happened in Lower 
Saxony in 1955. 

The most convincing evidence, however, of the 
persistent attitude of the free Germans towards the 
past is shown by the elections to the Bundestag in 
1953 and 1957 and the state elections in the last 
five years. In 1953, the Chancellor's party and the 
allied parties won a success which was surprising 
even to the Chancellor. Yet Chancellor Adenauer 
in his opening speech before the new Bundestag 
(the National Assembly), declared that the prime 
significance of the election results lay in the clear 
evidence thus presented that the German electorate 
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had repudiated radicalism of the right and left. He 
was referring, of course, to the very small percentage 
of the voters who cast their ballots either for the 
right radical parties or the Communist Party. The 
state elections held during the next four years re- 
peated the same pattern. So too did the national 
election of 1957. In none of these appeals to the 
voters did parties which could be considered as at 
all reminiscent of the Nazis obtain enough votes to 
seat a member in the legislative assemblies. Even 
those right-wing parties which, in 1952, were viewed 
with some suspicion by an American writer on "Neo- 
Nazism," failed to make much of a showing in the 
1957 poU. 

Taking all the facts available into consideration, 
it seems to me quite clear that the myth of the Third 
Reich has been destroyed. If there should be another 
right radical movement of any significance in free 
Germany, it would in no way associate itself with 
the Hitler past, or revive the Nazi slogans. And to 
anticipate my conclusions, it is my judgment that, 
barring widespread unemployment or a runaway 
inflation, there will be no significant right radical 
movement in Germany as long as the N.A.T.O. alli- 
ance remains strong. 

Free Germany, then, today in reviewing the past, 
condemns the Nazis, their methods and their goals. 
Some observers would report that in so doing many 
Germans attempt to banish the whole period from 
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their minds; that for the present day German history 
begins in 1945. There is a degree of truth in such a 
statement but it requires several modifications. 
First^the public repudiation of Hitler is not the 
same thing as blotting out the twelve years of his 
rule from the history of the land. Second, German 
writers and historians are busily at wofF^evaluating 
the history of both the Weimar Republic (particu- 
larly the closing years) and the time of Nazi domina- 
tion. Thirdly, the appraisal of this history greatly 
affectectTEoseGermans who drew up the Basic Law 
(Constitution) in 1949 and has affected many ac- 
tions of the lawmakers since (particularly in con- 
nection with rearmament). Lastly, an outsider (and 
this includes returning Germans who did not live 
through the Nazi time) is demanding a great deal 
if he expects those who experienced the terrible 
Hitler years to speak to him quite frankly. The 
memories are not only painful but complicated by 
recollections of all shades of behavior of many men 
still active in politics, business, and academic life. 
Americans and Englishmen might well recall the 
importance in our common history of the Act of 
Oblivion that was passed by the Restoration Parlia- 
ment when Charles II was placed upon the throne. 
It was made a crime, if I remember rightly, for any- 
one to refer to the late troubled times when Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians, Royalists, English and 
Scots had fought one another for a generation. 
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Some of you may object to my suggesting any 
parallelism between the great Rebellion of 1642- 
1660 and Hitler's rule in Germany. You may say, in 
the one case Englishmen fought Englishmen, 
whereas, in the other case, all Germans blindly 
followed a criminal and a madman. But in making 
this second statement you would be wrong. You 
would be overlooking both the active resistance 
groups and those who were silently in opposition. 
To be sure, there were no significant uprisings 
against the Nazis, no plot that matured except that 
of the bomb exploded in the bunker on July 20, 
1944. That is true, but there were thousands of 
Germans who were executed by Hitler; there were 
martyrs, whose memory is now treasured and hon- 
ored. A recent book entitled Conscience in Revolt 
by Annedore Leber consists of sixty-four stories of 
those who opposed Hitler and in so doing lost 
their lives. In the foreword to the English edition, 
Robert Birley, the headmaster of Eton College, who 
was the head of the educational section of the 
British Military Government in the first years of 
occupation, gives a brilliant analysis of the downfall 
of the Weimar Republic and the behavior of Ger- 
mans during the Nazi time. Great insight and wise 
judgment have been here condensed into twenty- 
four pages. Let me quote a few passages: 

"After the end of the war, I worked for two and 
a half years in Germany and I was left with one 
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very strong impression, that thousands of men and 
women in that country during the period of Nazi 
rule had found themselves faced with what seemed 
to be an impossible dilemma. They did not approve 
of the regime; many felt utterly ashamed of it. But 
what were they to do? Resistance seemed quite 
futile, and what would happen to their wives or 
husbands, their parents or children, if they made 
their protest? Most men and women are not strong 
enough to solve such a dilemma, and certainly 
someone who has not had to live in a totalitarian 
country has no right to condemn them. ... It is a 
sign of the decadence of a civilization when ordinary 
men and women must expect to face an impossible 
dilemma. But those whose deaths are recorded in 
this book and the photographs of each of them 
bring them very near to us were most of them 
not very remarkable people and they solved the 
dilemma. In this lies their importance for the future, 
and not only the future of Germany. We should not 
forget that all those in Germany today who believe 
in freedom, the claims of conscience and the sacred- 
ness of truth, carry with them always the burden of 
a terrible memory; the memory of a complete defeat 
when the Nazis gained power . . . the only thing 
that can really lighten the burden is the memory that 
there were those who were not defeated." 

And Birley concludes with these sentences: "We 
should not forget that in Eastern and Central 
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Europe there are thousands today who face the 
same dilemma as did the men and women in this 
book, and that there are those who are making the 
same answer. For those men and women, who 
raised the revolt of conscience against the Nazis, 
are not yet merely figures in a page of history. They 
fell in the struggle against the totalitarian state 
which still continues, and it will be long before the 
cause for which they died will have been won/' 

For the last ten years, Germans of all shades of 
opinion (except the unreconstructed Nazis and 
Communists) have had to work together; Germans 
with different cultural backgrounds and different 
religious faiths, refugees and displaced Germans 
from the East who have lost everything, Germans 
in the West whose homes were ruins, all these 
people have had to act in unison. They have built 
a state and rebuilt an industrial economy. Coopera- 
tion for the future was the imperative task. And it 
was Winston Churchill who, in taking office in the 
desperate days of June 1940, refused to join in the 
cries of those who wished to heap blame and de- 
nunciation on Chamberlain's Cabinet. "If we quarrel 
about the past/' he is reported to have said, "we 
cannot get ahead with the future." 

Around a table today in Germany in political, 
industrial, or academic gatherings we can often see 
men actively cooperating whose ways in the 1930's 
were far apart. Remembering the important dis- 
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tinctions made by Germans between members of 
the party and "terrible Nazis," we can say that 
former resistance sympathizers and former party 
members (not terrible Nazis) must now work to- 
gether, and they do. But if such a group started to 
discuss the history of their country from 1933 to 
1945, painful recollections would dominate the 
mood; discord would be certain to ensue. Necessary 
reticence in such gatherings has become a general 
reticence. In this sense, for all except writers and 
historians, modern German history does begin in 
1945. 

Germany of the Weimar Republic and Germany 
of the Federal Republic stand in marked contrast 
in many respects. But perhaps the attitude towards 
the past is as strikingly an example of the difference 
as any characteristic one could mention. This I know 
from personal experience. Seven years after the 
armistice that ended World War I, I visited Ger- 
many for eight months. Seven and a half years after 
the defeat of Germany in World War II, I returned 
to that country as United States High Commissioner. 
From the point of view of time elapsed since a mili- 
tary defeat, the periods were almost identical; in 
few other respects, however, were they at all com- 
parable. In 1925 few Germans admitted that the 
Allies had won a military victory. The legend about 
the "stab in the back" of the fighting forces by the 
Social Democrats had been so assiduously circu- 
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lated by the nationalistic groups that it had become 
accepted by many as an established fact. 

It was true, of course, that the armistice in 1918 
was concluded with German troops well advanced 
on foreign soil and Germany itself practically un- 
touched; no dramatic defeat of German military 
forces had taken place. On the other hand, it was 
true that months before the armistice, General 
Ludendorff, who was essentially the military dicta- 
tor of Germany at that time, had declared that the 
military situation was hopeless and the civil author- 
ities must seek a truce. When, in late October, how- 
ever, the Allies' conditions for an armistice were at 
hand, Ludendorff was not in favor of accepting 
them. He was ready to move back the German 
army to the western frontiers of the German Em- 
pire and continue the war if the negotiations for 
, less severe armistice conditions should fail. His 
view, which represented that of the Officer Corps, 
was rejected; he resigned, the armistice was con- 
cluded on Wilson's terms by the German political 
leaders. And almost at the same movement a spon- 
taneous revolutionary movement spread from Kiel 
and Hamburg in the north to Munich in the south. 
Although the constitution of the Kaiser's Germany 
had within the month been radically transformed, 
and although the armistice was about to be con- 
cluded, masses of bitter people, impatient to have 
the fighting cease, revolted against the first parlia- 
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mentary government in Germany and overthrew it 
In the words of Arthur Rosenberg, the historian of 
this period, the German people rebelled against 
themselves! Because of this confused picture, it was 
easy for all but the Social Democrats in Germany 
in 1925 to say that the German military forces had 
not lost the war ~ the nation had been betrayed by 
the "November Swine"! 

How different was the situation in 1953. The 
picture of the closing days of the Hitler regime was 
the picture of a catastrophic and complete military 
defeat. Unlike 1925, no sane man could question 
the outcome of the war. In 1925, I had endless 
arguments with many Germans about who started 
World War I. In 1953, I never heard of a German 
who maintained that anyone except Adolf Hitler 
started World War II. And gazing at the ruins, 
recalling the bombing, remembering the war star- 
vation, and the winters of 1945 and 1946, countless 
Germans washed never to have anything to do with 
war again. 

Seven years after World War I, a considerable 
portion of the population was eager to rearm and 
toped by military threats if not by war itself to 
right the alleged wrongs of the Treaty of Versailles. 
By playing on this theme, ignoring the true facts 
of the military debacle of 1918, and pmningjtibe 
lat^ 
aEstic groups had made great headway with their 
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propaganda by 1925. They were to have far greater 
success later, until, to the dismay of many, they 
found themselves victims of the gangsters for whose 
success they had paved the way. 

Seven years after the end of World War II, a 
reluctant Germany was considering rearmament in 
the framework of a European Army. No nationalistic 
right wing group desired an exclusively German 
army; no industrial group had even thought of 
abetting a secret start in the creation of a military 
machine. 

I shall return to the comparison between the 
1920's and the 1950's in the next two lectures when 
I shall discuss the political and economic develop- 
ments in the last ten years and particularly the 
relation between Germany and France. Here I 
should only like to underline the vast difference 
between the way the Germans of 1925 reviewed 
the past and the attitude of today by relatiiig one 
incident typical of many of my stay in Germany in 
the Weimar time. 

In a small gathering of professional men and in- 
dustrialists in the spring of 1925, discussion turned 
on the remarkable recovery from the runaway infla- 
tion of two years before. In general, economic 
stability seemed assured, prosperity was on its way. 
Hindenburg had just been elected President; the 
Social Democrat Ebeit had died, leaving the way 
.clear for the election of the Field Marshal. In the 
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midst of the rounds of self -congratulations, one man 
spoke up and said: "But let us not forget the debt 
we owe to those who had courage to go out with 
revolvers in their hands and assassinate the wicked 
men who would have ruined our country/" To which 
all Germans present heartily agreed. As the only 
foreigner among them I kept my peace; but from 
that moment on I wondered how a republic founded 
on assassination and so despised by leading citizens 
was likely to endure. 

Germany, today, is a tragically divided land; the 
division is due to an external force and is on geo- 
graphic lines. The Germany I knew thirty years ago 
was a tragically divided nation but the division was 
the result of internal forces. Free Germany today is 
a united nation without military ambitions and with 
few illusions about the catastrophe from which it 
has only just emerged. The existence of the Soviet 
Zone of occupation and the divided and encircled city 
of Berlin are a constant reminder of the land of 
world in which we live. The question of how and 
when reunification can be achieved must be always 
in the background of a German's thoughts about 
economic, political, and social problems; often the 
question is in the forefront of discussion. I shall 
have more to say about this issue in my third lecture. 
Tonight, I am concentrating ' attention, you will 
recall, on how free Germany reviews its past. 

In Berlin, the vivid memories of the days of 
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Russian occupation before the Americans and Brit- 
ish came have played an important part in determin- 
ing the orientation of the inhabitants. The hatred 
of the Soviets because of the brutalities in 1945 was 
reinforced by the desperate struggle to keep free 
Berlin alive during the blockade. The breaking of 
the blockade by the airlift was a triumph for the 
West. This great victory marked a turning point in 
modern history. It was only possible because of the 
heroic stand of the Berliners. General Lucius Clay, 
the American commander, and Mayor Reuter pro- 
vided the firm leadership that was required. Their 
cooperation symbolized the new spirit between 
vanquished and victor that developed in Berlin in 
1948 and 1949 and spread to the Western Zones 
after the blockade was broken. By the time of the 
establishment of the Federal Republic in the fall of 
1949, there was general recognition in all Germany 
that the British, French, and American troops were 
present on German territory as defense forces de- 
ployed against the Russians rather than as a police 
force to support the Allied High Commission. And 
when the invasion of South Korea seemed to indi- 
cate that the Russians might any day move west in 
Europe, there were many leading Germans who 
begged the United States to increase its military 
strength on the continent at once. 

One has only to contrast the history of the last 
twelve years with the record of what happened in 
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Germany between 1918 and 1930 to see how little 
parallelism there is between the times of the Weimar 
Republic and the present. This difference is reflected 
in the mood of the German people ( of which I have 
already spoken at some length), in the actions of the 
elected representatives in establishing the political 
and economic basis for reconstruction, which I shall 
discuss later, and in what is being written by Ger- 
man historians about the past. The great historian 
Friedrich Meinecke of the University of Berlin was 
one of the first of German scholars to speak out 
boldly about the past. In a little volume entitled 
"The German Catastrophe" published in 1946, he 
placed squarely before his colleagues the questions 
they must answer. His statement stands as a legacy 
of scholarly responsibility bequeathed to German 
historians on his death in 1954. Many able German 
scholars are at work on an examination of the history 
of the Weimar Republic and its dissolution. The 
two-volume history by Erich Eyck is an example 
of an objective, searching consideration of the his- 
tory of Germany from 1918 to 1933. To be sure, 
Eyck has been out of Germany, in England, since 
1933, but the fact that his first volume is dedicated 
to President Heuss would alone warrant considering 
him as a contemporary German writer. Professor 
Gerhard Ritter has contributed a penetrating schol- 
arly biography of one of the leaders of the Resistance 
Movement, Carl Goerdeler. There is no attempt to 
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gloss overjthe^ horrors of the Nazi period in this 
volume. The publications of the Institute of Political 
Science of the Free University of Berlin have been 
applauded by foreign critics as well as by Germans 
for their thoroughness and lack of nationalistic bias. 
Karl D. Bracher's 800-page volume on "The Dissolu- 
tion of the Weimar Republic" published last year, 
presents detailed evidence as to each step in the 
Nazi rise to power. 

The examination of German history does not stop 
with 1918, however. Professor Ritter in his most 
recent book entitled "The Critique of a Myth" is 
concerned with the Schlieflfen Plan which was the 
basis of the German military operations in 1914 and 
included as an essential element the invasion of 
Belgium. In his treatment of this controversial sub- 
ject, he emphasizes the helpless dependence of the 
civilian authorities on the military planners in the 
Germany of the Kaiser. 

An interpretation of German history is clearly 
needed which will serve to provide spiritual nourish- 
ment to those who are building a free Germany bent 
on cooperation with, not domination of, her neigh- 
bors. The glorification of a militant German empire 
in the Kaiser's time was assisted by a vast oversim- 
plification of the history of the Holy Roman Empire, 
as is evident by the reconstructions in the ancient 
city of Goslar, for example. The Nazis, of course, re- 
wrote history and science in an outrageous brutal 
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fashion, from which came the justification for some 
psychopaths' barbarities in the concentration camps. 
The heroes the Nazis chose and their characteriza- 
tion of those men were intended to prove that the 
Third Reich, which was to last a thousand years, 
was the necessary consequence of all past German 
history. 

Yet Germany has a strong tradition of belief in 
representative government and personal freedom. 
In an article in a little book called German Social 
Science Digest, published in 1955 by a group in 
Hamburg and designed for American readers, one 
author referring to the liberals writes as follows: 

"It was the tragedy of the German liberal and dem- 
ocratic movement that, after years of endeavoring to 
form a German national state, the fruits of their 
efforts fell into the hands of reactionary forces 
through the ingenious maneuvers of Bismarck. In 
this manner the whole liberal movement was forced 
to accept a passive position, which caused the loss 
of much prestige and vitality. . . . Nevertheless, 
strong opposition arose from two political sources 
which Bismarck had vigorously fought. His con- 
flict with the Catholic Church strengthened the 
predominantly Catholic Center Party and Bis- 
marck's anti-socialist laws accentuated the resistance 
of the Social Democratic Party." Then, referring to 
the way in which Bismarck had contrived so that 
the Reichstag would have little power and thus the 
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opposition would be barred from any responsibility, 
he continues, "The results of the Reichstag elections 
of 1912 showed that even at that time the majority 
of the German population voted for the parties 
which later became the strongest supporters of de- 
mocracy under the Weimar Republic." And com- 
batting the view that the collapse of the Weimar 
Republic was a necessary consequence of German 
character, the same writer points out that "the re- 
sults of the German parliamentary elections from 
1871 to 1950 (excluding the Hitler era) show that 
with a few exceptions, the liberal and democratic 
parties have always had a majority." Pointing opti- 
mistically to the future, he concludes, "To sum up, 
one can today say that the main weaknesses with 
which the Weimar Republic had to contend appear 
to have been surmounted. After the unhappy ex- 
periences of Hitler and of the catastrophe of the 
second World War, national ambitions have been 
replaced by a sober estimate of the situation. Class 
differences and social tensions have lost their sting. 
The influence of the radical parties has been largely 
eliminated and there are no visible starting points 
for a revival of their activity . . . These and a num- 
ber of other favorable factors offer democracy in 
Germany a good chance for the future." It is not 
without significance, it seems to me, that the com- 
mittee which publishes this volume is composed of 
leading bankers, industrialists, writers and profes- 
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sors: a prognosis thus endorsed has importance for 
the future. 

As an indication of the tasks confronting those 
who must now replace the Nazi falsification by 
honest writing, I might mention the recent com- 
pletion of a five-volume work entitled "The Great 
Germans/' The President of the Federal Republic, 
Theodore Heuss, himself a gifted biographer, and 
two historians have re-edited this book, first pub- 
lished in 1935. The date indicates the character of 
the original. We are now presented with short bio- 
graphies of some two hundred Germans whom the 
editors feel can be presented to free Germany as 
"The Great Germans/' A brilliant group of writers 
has been enlisted in the undertaking, which has 
been widely praised for the excellence of almost all 
the pages. But what is of particular interest for the 
student of Germany today is the concluding para- 
graphs of the foreword written by President Heuss 
himself. After explaining that to a certain degree 
each generation must rewrite history and pointing 
out that the histories read by his grandfather were 
now of only historical interest, and that, with the 
possible exception of Ranke, the same was true of 
the writings of the historians of his father's time, he 
says: "These remarks must be made in order to con- 
trast the tone of this introduction with that of the 
corresponding preface written twenty years ago 
which was quick to ascribe greatness to a brutal 
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historical process which had just begun. Many of 
the characters were then viewed as precursors whose 
lives gave sanction to a present that the reader was 
encouraged to salute with joy and pride. Such joy 
is denied to our time which is heavily loaded with 
shame. BrrtjDri^^ in the 

accompHshmentj)jLgI^^ figures. Further- 

more, weTiave the consolation that there were 
'great Germans > whose many-sided genius demon- 
strates German potentialities and remains to us as 
a legacy and an obligation." 

This lecture thus concludes on the note on which 
LxeaitaS^^^ 6 ?" 1 ^he significance for Germany, 
gast, presentTand tutureTo^^ 

The schools 



sities of GermS^TTave been blamed (perhaps 
unduly) for much that has happened in the past. 
For the next period, they will be potent influences 
in determining the way educated Germans think 
about the past and envision the future of their land. 
A review of the cultural life of free Germany lies 
outside the scope of these lectures; I shall not at- 
tempt to appraise the work of writers, artists, sci- 
entists,, or scholars, nor shall I have anything to say 
about schools or universities. One sometimes hears 
unfavorable comments about the intellectual and 
cultural achievements of the Federal Republic as 
compared with those of the Weimar Republic of 
thirty years ago. But in this connection three things 
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must be remembered: first, a 



of nostalgia in present-day German academic and 



as the pre-eminence 
of Germany in many fields in the past was great 
indeed; jsecond^jy^ material and 

B^l^^L^ other areas of human 

endeavor are likely to be neglected; third, favorable 
comments on the cultural life of botlr the Kaiser's 
time, jand jKe~lV3Biar period must "be tempered by 
remembrance of wHat followed. Without becoming 
involved in an 'analysis "of the difficult problem of 
causal relations in the fields of culture and politics, 
one can assert that what professors and school 
teachers think about the past and hope for as re- 
gards the future has an effect on the political con- 
duct of a people. Therefore, with all allowances for 
a changing scene in which the learned man has less 
prestige than formerly, friends of freedom in other 
nations must wish for their German colleagues 
power, imagination, and a clear vision to assist them 
in their truly colossal task. 

A native of Berlin, now a professor at Yale, con- 
cludes the first chapter of his brilliant analysis of 
the economics of German recovery with these sen- 
tences: "The present political and cultural vacuum 
in Germany compels one to speculate what might 
fill it ... the existing condition appears unstable 
and in danger of being displaced by some new 
enthusiasm. God help Germany and the world if 
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it is again the wrong one.*' To conclude this lecture 
with an unequivocal word, I predict that the enthu- 
siasms now developing in free Germany are not the 
wrong ones. In the next two lectures I propose to 
substantiate this statement. 



II 



Politics and Economics in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

In my first lecture I reported on the 
mood in which free Germany today reviews its past. 
I presented evidence which has led me to the con- 
clusion that Nazism is dead and buried. I further 
concluded that the international outlook and politi- 
cal ambitions of conservative circles are in marked 
contrast to the viewpoint prevalent in right-wing 
groups in the 1920's; an aggressive military spirit is 
unlikely to reappear. Not only have Hitler and his 
methods been repudiated, but there is little, if any, 
latent disloyalty to a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment which guarantees individual freedom. Ger- 
mans may differ in their judgments as to the history 
of the Weimar Republic, but almost no one wishes 
to see repeated the process of dissolution which 
brought Germany s first attempt at democracy to 
a sudden end. Quite- the contrary. Many, many Ger- 
mans have pondered on the significance of the 
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events in their country between 1930 and 1933; they 
have asked themselves with scholarly seriousness; 
How did it happen? How can we Germans prevent 
its happening again? 

These two questions, as I shall hope to show, 
have had almost decisive influence in shaping the 
course of politics and economic developments in 
free Germany. But first of all I must draw up a list 
of those factors which, in the opinion of well-in- 
formed Germans, led to the downfall of the Weimar 
Republic. In chronological order the list might run 
something as follows: (1) the revolutionary ^nature 
of the origins of the republic; (2) the Treaty of 
Versailles and the reparation policy of the Allies; 
(3) the runaway inflation of 1922; (4) the great 
depression which started in 1929 with subsequent 
mass unemployment; (5) the failure of parliamen- 
tary government, symbolized by the break-up of 
the Grand Coalition in 1930; (6) the attitude of the 
Officer Corps and the political intrigues of certain 
generals; (7) the impotence of the police in the 
face of Nazi and Communist rioters; and lastly, (8) 
the concentration of responsibility and power in a 
President whose age impaired his judgment as well 
as his resistance to evil counselors. 

To this list many would add the inherent defects 
of the Weimar Constitution, together with the im- 
balance in the federal structure caused by the size 
and power of one state Prussia. Furthermore, 
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there would be widespread agreement among Ger- 
mans today that in 1918 the people had had far too 
little experience with parliamentary government; 
the premises of a free democratic society were far 
too little understood. Some would say that in this 
respect the present is not so different from the past, 
and they would add, here lies the main source of 
danger for the future. Whether this judgment be 
right or wrong, it has influenced the attitude of 
many political leaders towards current problems. 
Democracy is a young and tender plant in Germany, 
one hears it said; it failed once, we must be careful. 
Those who in 1948-49 fashioned the governmental 
framework of the present German republic had 
some such analysis as I have just given very much 
in mind. Let us see what they accomplished as to 
the fundamental political structure. The Basic Law 
or constitution provides foiJS^^^^^jA^s^ to 
use the American expression, than does the present 
Constitution of the United States. Whether this is 
good or bad, a protection for democracy or not, is 
an open question among Germans. One can usually 
start a heated discussion in a group of German poli- 
ticians by raising the issue of federalism. There 
are proponents and opponents of the basic principle, 
and many shades of opinion pro and con the present 
degree of decentralization. Yet not many seem to con- 
sider seriously any drastic change in the constitution. 
The question of federalism arises only in regard to 
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the future of a united Germany. After listening to 
many discussions, I would hazard the guess that if 
reunification came tomorrow, the constitution drawn 
up by a representative assembly and adopted by 
the people would provide for a federal republic. 
Undoubtedly some of the present states which are 
essentially inventions of the occupation days would 
be reshuffled, but I do not believe Prussia would 
be reconstituted. Indeed I have never met a German 
who wished this once powerful state to be re-estab- 
lished; some much smaller geographic entity would 
probably surround Berlin. The powers of the central 
government in a unified Germany, I think, would 
be considerably greater than now possessed by those 
who carry the responsibility for external and internal 
affairs of the Federal Republic of Germany. When 
Berlin is once again the capital, it seems likely that 
those who govern from there will have more power 
than those who now reside in the temporary capital, 
Bonn. And in this connection, I might remind you 
that the constitution is called the Basic Law, be- 
cause the Federal Republic is only a provisional 
governmental structure. All parties have agreed that 
a definitive constitution for all Germany can only 
be adopted when the present enslaved population 
of the Soviet Zone has an opportunity of participat- 
ing in the adoption of a constitution formulated by 
freely elected representatives. 
The Basic Law was drawn up in 1948-49 by a 
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constituent assembly composed of representatives of 
those states which had been reconstituted in the Brit- 
ish, American, and French Zones of Occupation. The 
Allies proposed the establishment of this assembly, 
which was charged with the task of drafting a demo- 
cratic constitution for a federal state; there was fre- 
quent consultation between the German Assembly 
through its committees and representatives of the 
Military Governments; indeed, in November 1948 the 
Military Governments provided certain suggestions in 
a written memorandum. What features of the law are 
due to the insistence of the occupation authorities 
and what features represent the completely unre- 
strained decisions of the Germans themselves is a 
matter I have often heard discussed, but usually 
without unanimity of opinion. Certainly, those Ger- 
mans who most dislike the present degree of federal- 
ism blame the Americans and the French for what 
they sometimes designate as an almost intolerable 
situation. The supporters of federalism, however, 
maintain that, to a considerable degree, it was the 
Germans themselves who are responsible for accept- 
ance of the basic principle. All would probably agree 
that the decentralization of power, like many other 
features of the Basic Law, was clearly designed to 
strengthen democracy and parliamentary govern- 
ment. In other words, the memories of the early 
1930's have shaped the form of the present free Ger- 
many. Let me give a few further examples. 
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The Germans in 1948 were wary of a strong ex- 
ecutive; they remembered both Hitler's campaign for 
the Presidency in 1932 and the period of govern- 
ment by decree that preceded Hitler's final success. 
The authority of the President of the Federal Re- 
public has been sharply limited; there is no provision 
in the Basic Law for the President's assuming wide 
powers by an emergency decree, as was possible 
under Article 48 of the Weimar Constitution. Even 
a national presidential election was considered un- 
wise; the President of the Federal Republic is 
elected by a special convocation of members of 
parliament and representatives of state govern- 
ments. Misuse of an uncontrolled executive power 
is apparently impossible tinder the Basic Law. This 
is one bolt in the door protecting democracy. 

Another is the first section of the Basic Law, 
which sets forth the principles underlying any bill 
of rights so that the Supreme Court could use these 
principles in declaring unconstitutional any law that 
blatently violates human dignity or human rights; 
and this portion of the Basic Law is not subject to 
amendment. 

Furthermore, the government is given authority 
to act against a political party or group which aims 
"to abolish the libertarian democratic order or to 
jeopardize the existence of the Federal Republic." 
This is a powerful innovation. Neither the states nor 
the central government was armed with any such 
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authority in the Weimar time. Indeed, I can imagine 
what an outcry would have been heard from liberals 
and democrats all over the world if any such law had 
been seriously suggested in 1919. Those in this audi- 
ence who remember that far back will recall that all 
but reactionaries and super-patriots then believed 
that a free society must, if necessary, carry the spirit 
of freedom and tolerance to the point of endangering 
the very basis of its own freedom. Many of us took 
the revolutionary lines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence literally as basic American doctrine. This 
was before the rise of Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler. 
Most, if not all of us, have long since modified our 
views. We are, therefore, hardly surprised that those 
who had suffered under the Nazis wrote into the 
Basic Law strict limitations on political tolerance. 

Almost the entire world applauded when the 
Federal Government of Germany, acting under the 
authority of the Basic Law, instituted legal pro- 
ceedings in the highest federal court against a Neo- 
Nazi party. The action succeeded; the court banned 
the party. This was some six or seven years ago. 

More recently the government proceeded against 
the Communist Party in a similar fashion and in 
1956 this party, too, was banned. In this case, how- 
ever, the action and the decision were vigorously 
condemned by one half the divided world (as was 
to be expected) and perhaps, illogically, the con- 
demnation was echoed in free countries by many 
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who had looked with favor on the suppression of the 
Neo-Nazi group. Of course, in the second case there 
were international considerations, and these were 
overriding in the opinion of the opposition party in 
Germany, which denounced the government's 
action. 

Leaving German politics aside and the propa- 
ganda battle of the Cold War, Americans may be 
inclined to recoil at the thought of using the courts 
to pass judgment on political groups or parties. We 
would do well to remember, however, the anomaly 
of Hitler's rise to power, for perhaps it has lessons 
for all free countries. We usually think of Germans 
as excessively law-abiding citizens; we think of their 
cities and towns as well policed. Indeed, the criti- 
cism has been often levelled against the inhabitants 
that they were too well ordered. Yet one of the 
factors, I should say one of the most significant 
factors, in Hitler's success was the plain gangsterism 
of his followers. Directed first against the Jews and 
Communists, the strong-arm methods of Hitler's 
thugs became increasingly bolder. Hitler aimed to 
control the streets by terror and he often did. Civil 
authorities proved to be powerless in many instan- 
ces; street fighting between Communists and Nazis 
became frequent and bloody occurrences. 

Commenting on the situation in the early 1930's, 
Edward Crankshaw writes in his Gestapo, Instru- 
ment of Tyranny that the regular police following 
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the lead of the democratic politicians "had virtu- 
ally abdicated, while retaining their nominal 
positions; and the various private armies brawled 
and killed at will, while they stood by; they stood 
by most steadfastly when the Nazis were winning." 
And he goes on to quote a speaker in the Reichstag 
who declared, "Parliamentarianism is not sick be- 
cause it is threatened by dictators; it is threatened 
by dictators because Parliament has abdicated/* The 
history of Germany from March 1930 until Hitler 
assumed full power is, in fact, the history of the abdi- 
cation of parliamentary government. 

As to the truth of this statement, I believe there 
would be general agreement. As to why parliamen- 
tary government failed, however, historians would 
differ. And whether a different legal distribution of 
authority between the executive and the two legis- 
lative chambers and a different set of rules governing 
the action of the elected representatives could have 
kept parliament in power is certainly debatable. For 
you will recall that the effect of the great depression 
which started with the stock-market crash of Sep- 
tember 1929 was, by 1930, already causing serious 
social dislocations in many lands. In Germany, the 
number of unemployed which had stood at 1.32 
millions in September 1929 was on the rapid rise 
in the spring of 1930 and reached three million that 
fall; the figure would soon reach over four million 
and rise to a peak of six million in 1932. Both the 
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Nazis and the Communists thrived on this massive 
unemployment. 

The year 1930 has always seemed to me one of 
the critical years in German history. Perhaps this 
is a purely personal judgment based on the accident 
that I was in Germany that summer. I remember 
talking to a stranger I met by chance in a station 
near Freiburg. He was a member of the Nazi party; 
he said he and his friends were convinced drastic 
direct action was necessary to rescue the country. 
They had stood by and watched the horse-trading 
in the Reichstag long enough. Because of this and 
similar experiences I left Germany that year feeling 
that democracy was doomed, and I never expected 
to return, for I knew enough of the Nazis to realize 
what Germany would be like with Hitler in control. 
The basis of my judgment, was, of course, totally 
inadequate; the sample of opinion was far too small. 
But, unfortunately, I was right. Historians now 
agree that the break-up of the parliamentary coali- 
tion in March 1930 was the beginning of the end. 

Yet the mere failure to obtain an agreement 
among the many parties in the Reichstag did not 
mean a suspension of government. Under the 
Weimar Constitution, the President named the 
Chancellor, who could form his cabinet and con- 
duct the affairs of government for some time 
whether or not he commanded a parliamentary 
majority. Even if the Reichstag refused to vote the 
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funds necessary for the functioning of the govern- 
mental apparatus, a way was provided for meeting 
the emergency. Under Article 48 of the Constitution, 
the President could issue emergency decrees with 
the force of law. 

It was recognized that this provision had been in- 
serted in the Constitution with the thought that it 
would be used only in the case of threats to the very 
existence of the state; it was clearly contrary to the 
spirit of popular government and, furthermore, it 
might be dangerous. Nevertheless, Article 48 was 
invoked in July 1930 by President Hindenburg on 
the advice of Chancellor Briining whom he had 
appointed to form a minority government in March. 

The possibility of eventual government by decree 
was recognized by those who in March had made 
impossible the continuation of the coalition govern- 
ment. Government by decree was not a probability 
but a certainty when the Reichstag voted down 
Briining's financial plans for meeting the crisis 
caused by the ever-deepening depression. The anti- 
democratic parties welcomed the use of the Presi- 
dent's powers, of course, and made no bones about 
their views. Therefore the responsibility of those 
leaders of the other parties who were unable to 
carry on a parliamentary government in 1930 is 
heavy indeed. And one can imagine how much 
bitter disagreement there has been among German 
politicians as to which men and which parties were 
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primarily to blame. Even today, the assessment of 
this blame casts a shadow, to some degree, on the 
politics of the Federal Republic of Germany; so too, 
does the memory of how the parties voted on that 
terrible day, in 1933, when Hitler was made a legal 
dictator by a two-thirds vote of a Reichstag acting 
under extreme duress. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. In order to 
show the full impact on present-day Germany of the 
chain of events which led to Hitler's assumption of 
supreme power, I must say a few words more about 
1930. Simultaneously with the issuing of presidential 
decrees which were a substitute for the Reichstag's 
approval of the budget, the Reichstag was dissolved. 
A bitter campaign ensued. If the parties which had 
hitherto supported the republic could win enough 
votes to secure a working majority (and could 
agree), parliamentary government could be rescued. 
The prospects were not bright, however, for Hitler 
and his followers were attracting crowds. In fact 
the election returns showed that the Nazis had 
made a great surge forward in voting strength. Their 
representation in the Reichstag jumped from 13 to 
107, making them the second most powerful party. 
(The Social Democrats continued to have the larg- 
est number of seats, 143, having lost only ten, but as 
before they were far short of a majority.) Hitler 
had successfully appealed to the mood of a large 
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section of the population a mood of resentment 
and frustration. 

The issue on which the coalition had foundered 
in March and which had led to the rejection of 
Briining's budget (and thus to the emergency de- 
crees ) had concerned the amount of funds to be pro- 
vided for unemployment insurance. Thus, even before 
unemployment had become massive, the economic 
situation of the nation had directly affected a crucial 
parliamentary issue. And back of this lay of course 
the matter of reparations, the various plans for solv- 
ing this fatal question, the oft-repeated difficulties of 
obtaining enough support from those to right of cen- 
ter to form a majority in the Reichstag. In time of 
trouble strong government was lacking. As Alan 
Bullock has written, "To audiences weighed down 
with anxiety and a sense of helplessness, Hitler cried: 
If the economic experts say this or that is impos- 
sible, to hell with economics. What counts is will, 
and if our will is hard and ruthless enough we can 
do anything . . . Let Germany awake and renew 
her strength, let her remember her greatness and re- 
cover her old position in the world and for a start 
let's clean out the old gang in Berlin/ " 

Such was the gist of Hitler's many speeches. In 
the meantime Chancellor Briimng, who was attempt- 
ing to govern without a parliamentary majority, was 
increasingly in trouble. His plans for an Austro-Ger- 
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man customs union were blocked by France and his 
government further lost prestige. Then came the fail- 
ure of the lao^iLbank in Austria, th^J&editanstalt. 



The depression deepened. Drastic economies in the 
federal budget seemed necessary and were made, in- 
creasing thereby the number who were hostile to the 
government. Unemployment reached five million in 
December 1931. The Nazis were making phenomenal 
gains in the state elections, and Hugenberg, the 
leader of a powerful conservative nationalistic group, 
formed a temporary alliance with Hitler. High rank- 
ing army officers entered the political arena both 
openly and covertly. From then on their actions were 
of determining importance. First they led to the de- 
struction of Briining, then to that of his successor 
von Papen. Then one of their own number, General 
von Schleicher, was named Chancellor only to become 
himself a victim of the last intrigue by which 
Hindenburg was persuaded to name Hitler Chancel- 
lor in the first month of the fatal year 1933. 

The record to this point is a record of the failure 
of parliamentary government as well as a record of 
the misuse of an emergency power originally in- 
tended to permit the government to function when 
a majority in the Reichstag was lacking. The German 
reaction to this tale of the collapse of a republic is to 
be read in the Basic Law of the Federal Republic. 
But before considering this document further, let 
me finish my condensed narrative of Hitler's destruc- 
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tion of freedom. To quote once more from Alan Bul- 
lock, "Hitler's game from 1931 to 1933 was- tp use 
the revolution he was unwilling to make and tEte 
mags support he was unable to turn into a majority, 
the first as a threat, the second as a promise, to per- 
suade the President and his advisers to take him 
into partnership and give him power," 

For a few months late in 1932 it looked as though 
this clever game of alternate threats and promises 
had failed. Running against Hindenburg for the 
presidency in the spring of that year Hitler had lost, 
though he had received an impressive number of 
votes thirteen and four tenths million against Hin- 
denburg's nineteen and a quarter. In the elections of 
July 1932 for the Reichstag his party had captured 
230 seats, but not enough for a parliamentary ma- 
jority even in alliance with the nationalists. In the 
November elections of the same year, he fared worse, 
his representation dropping to 196. 

Then came the period of intrigue and in a sur- 
prisingly short time Hitler was legally Chancellor, 
but only with such powers as the President could 
give him by emergency decrees. This state of affairs 
was very far from satisfying the Fiihrer's ambitions. 
He must be all-powerful. His first attempt to achieve 
this goal was to try once again for a majority in a new 
Reichstag. The election campaign was marked by 
the famous Reichstag fire, blamed by the Nazis on 
the Communists. In the ensuing excitement, Presi- 
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dent Hindenburg was persuaded to suspend the 
guarantees for civil liberties. ( Note that any analogous 
action in the Federal Republic would be impossible. ) 
Not only were civil liberties curtailed, but Hitler's 
henchman, Goering, was given control of the police 
of the large state of Prussia. Hitler was Chancellor; 
his storm troopers combined showmanship in vast 
demonstrations with terror when required. This was 
hardly a free election. 

Yet even under these conditions the Nazis ob- 
tained only 288 seats in the Reichstag out of a total 
of 647. Germans will remind you of this fact if one 
asks why there was not more resistance to the rise of 
Hitler. Members of the Social Democratic party will 
also remind you that it was the leader of their party 
who alone defied the Nazis when the new Reichstag 
assembled in late March of 1933. Hitler, having just 
soothed the President and the Officer Corps with 
glib promises, now demanded the^passaj^^ 
abling Actwhich^ would provide him with supreme 
power. 

The law was passed by a coerced assembly from 
which the Communist deputies had been forcefully 
excluded (most of them were under arrest, the others 
in hiding). The requisite two-thirds majority of those 
present was obtained to fulfill the legal requirement 
since this law was a constitutional amendment. By a 
vote of 491 to 94 Hitler received the grant of full 
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power without making the actual revolution lie had 
so often threatened. 

Let me pause to note that the Basic Law of the 
Federal Republic can only be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the elected members of the Bundestag 
(not two thirds of the number present) and further- 
more, a two-thirds vote of an upper house, the 
Bundesrat, is also necessary. 

Only the command of the Army was out of Hitler's 
grasp when the Enabling Act of March 1933 was 
passed. Eighteen months later, on President Hinden- 
burg's death, this one lack was met. Hitler assumed 
supreme command and required that personal oath 
of allegiance from the officers which, a decade later, 
so plagued the conscience of those who desired to be 
rid of him. 

I leave aside, for a moment, German memories of 
the role of the Army in the destruction of democracy 
in the 1930's, for I wish first to concentrate attention 
on civilian politics, on the parties which have been 
active in Germany since 1945. I must revert to a 
consideration of that disagreement among the party 
leaders in March 1930 which was the first of a chain 
of events leading to Nazi supremacy. Why did this 
occur? There was a crisis, a deepening depression, 
the republic had been plagued with problems, with 
disloyalty to right and left, with political dissensions. 
But, in retrospect, some have felt that if there had 
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been a different alignment of forces among the 
elected representatives of the German people, the 
Reichstag might have been so strong that it would 
have weathered the storms. What was the trouble? 

In the first place, there were too many parties 
some nine or more. In the second place, there was 
no strong middle party. Democracy throughout the 
Weimar time had been mainly supported by the 
Social Democrats and the Catholic Center with such 
allies as they could muster from time to time. In the 
third place, like all parliamentary forms of govern- 
ment, the Reichstag of the 1920's suffered from the 
fact that it is easier to get parliamentary support for 
a negative position than for a positive action. It is 
easier for an elected assembly of many parties to 
pass a vote of no confidence than to agree on the 
name of a new head of government. 
w x On all the three points just named, the Bundestag 
of today is an improvement over the Reichstag of the 
previous generation. The number of parties has been 
reduced by provisions designed for this very purpose 
in the law governing the elections. In the last 
Bundestag election, for example, no party could seat 
a member unless it received five percent of the total 
national vote or elected directly three representa- 
tives. 

The Catholic Center party has disappeared. A new 
party, the Christian Democratic Union, which aims 
at being a middle party, has absorbed much of the 
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strength of the former Center but has a Protestant as 
well as a Catholic basis. It is this party whose 
strength has grown with each election as the smaller 
parties of the middle and the right have lost. The 
significance of the stability of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and its Bavarian twin, the Christian 
Social Union, can hardly be overestimated; it has 
confounded the prediction of many prophets of dis- 
aster. Today, the two major parties on the national 
level are the Social Democrats and the Christian 
Democratic Union, and one hears less of the possi- 
bility of a coalition of the two than one did in the 
closing days of the first Bundestag in the winter of 
1952-53. Then the recollection of the Weimar alli- 
ance of the Catholic Center and Social Democrats 
tempted many outsiders as well as some Germans to 
suggest that history might, with advantage, be re- 
peated. 

Four years earlier, when the Basic Law was in 
draft form and before the first national elections, the 
Social Democrats were quite confident, I am told, 
that they would form the first post-war government 
of Germany. There were many historical reasons 
which could be given to support these hopes; the 
party had been the most powerful single party in the 
period after World War I, why not after World War 
II? But it was not to be. An attempt to draw an 
analogy between the two post-war periods seems to 
have misled the powerful leader of the Social Demo- 
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cratic party, Kurt Schumacher. Convinced that his 
party had suffered in the 1920's because of its co- 
operation and friendliness with the victors, he set 
himself the task of having the socialists this time na- 
tionalists. In one of the sessions of the first Bundes- 
tag, the charge was hurled at Adenauer that he was 
not Chancellor of Germany, but Chancellor of the 
Allies! Schumacher died before his policy could be 
tested a second time at the polls. The campaign of 
1953, in which the CDU leaders almost boasted of 
their success in obtaining assistance from the occu- 
pying powers, proved that the 1950's were not the 
1920 ? s. The mood of the German people, as I indi- 
cated earlier, has proved to be entirely different from 
what might have been expected. 

The Bundestag of the Federal Republic, unlike 
the Reichstag of the Weimar Republic, is not 
bedeviled by a multitude of parties; a strong middle 
party has arisen to make the balance of parliamen- 
tary power quite different from what it was in the 
1930's when the supports of democracy gave way. 
In these two respects, free Germany's appraisal of its 
past has had profound effects. But it is the attempt to 
cure one of the apparently inherent weaknesses of 
parliaments that is perhaps most interesting and sig- 
nificant. The drafters of the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic came up with a new and ingenious scheme 
to siyejStaM government once 

it wasfonnedrit is provideTT^^ 
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in the Federal 



Chancellor only by electing, by the majority of its 
members., a succiesspr^ .and^^^sffioSJSogla ."request 
to the Federal President for the dismissal of the 
^EfderaL .ChanceHor, L /TEe""TedefaT President must 
comply with the reqiiesL-anA-^^pou^^ 
elected. There must be an interval of 48 hours be- 
tween the motion and the election." (Article 67) 

People often refer to this unusual possibility for 
parliamentary action as a "constructive vote of no 
confidence/' Its significance is obvious. Once a Chan- 
cellor has been duly elected, his government can 
only be overthrown if the opposition parties can 
agree on the man who should be his successor. The 
history of parliaments in this century, indeed in this 
decade, shows how easy it is for political leaders to 
agree to a vote of no confidence in the man in power 
and how very difficult it is to find someone to take 
his place. 

The history of the Federal Republic shows how 
important the idea of a "constructive vote of no con- 
fidence" has been already. For the first government 
of Chancellor Adenauer, formed in September 1949, 
came into office by one vote (generally believed to 
be his own). Actually there were a number of ab- 
stentions so that his parliamentary majority was a bit 
larger than one, but many observers of the German 
political scene have expressed the opinion that if he 
could have been removed by a single vote of no 
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confidence, his government would not have con- 
tinued many months. Actually, it continued four 
years. Moreover, the Chancellor's party, the CDU, a 
post-war invention and correspondingly untried in 
1949, might well have disintegrated if it had been 
subjected to the forces usually operating in a parlia- 
ment in which some temporary alliance of splinter 
parties can pass a decisive vote of no confidence in 
the government. 

As matters have turned out, the Chancellor's party 
has been so successful in the elections that for the 
second and third Bundestags the Question of a vote 
of no confidence has been purely academic. But the 
provision is nevertheless of prime importance and 
may well serve to give stability to the government at 
some time in the future. 

The Basic Law clearly contemplates a federal par- 
liamentary government, not a government of divided 
powers as in the United States. Yet it seems to 
me that a number of the provisions in the Basic Law 
as well as developments of the last eight years have 
actually resulted in a form of government that is 
perhaps midway between the British and the Ameri- 
can systems. Let me explain. The Bundestag is 
elected every four years and since no occasion for a 
dissolution has arisen, the idea has become fixed that 
the government is in power for a four-year term. By 
the government one would mean, of course, not the 
President of the Republic, whose duties are largely 
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formal, but the Chancellor and his cabinet. The 
Chancellor is elected, without debate, by the Bundes- 
tag at the beginning of each four-year session. He 
and his Ministers are directly responsible to the 
parliament and must be prepared to answer ques- 
tions as under the British system. Nevertheless, a 
distinction between the executive and the legislative 
arms of the government seems to me to have gradu- 
ally developed. For example, the Chancellor is not 
the head of the Bundestag delegation of his own 
party, so one hears often of his conferring with Bun- 
destag deputies much as we hear of similar con- 
ferences at the White House. Another similarity with 
the United States is the existence of a Supreme 
Court which has wide powers of reviewing the 
constitutionality of legislation. But perhaps the 
most interesting parallel to the American constitu- 
tion is to be found in examining the nature of the 
second legislative chamber, the Bundesrat, in which 
the separate states are represented. 

The Bundesrat is somewhat analogous to the Sen- 
ate of the United States as this chamber was envis- 
aged by the Founding Fathers. Article 54 of the 
German Basic Law defines the Bundesrat as con- 
sisting of members from the state governments 
which appoint and recall them. The larger states have 
five votes, the smaller states three or four in the 
Bundesrat and each state may vote only as a block. 
How the votes are cast is obviously the decision of 
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the state government which appoints some of its 
members to participate in the Bundesrat debates. The 
Presidency of the Bundesrat rotates among the Min- 
ister-Presidents of the separate states. 

The competence of the upper chamber is a com- 
plicated affair, perplexing to a foreigner and, I some- 
times think, to Germans too. Approval of the Bun- 
desrat is not necessary for the completion of many 
types of legislation, but the Bundesrat is always en- 
titled to express an opinion. Indeed, all bills of the 
government must first be submitted to the upper 
chamber, which, if it wishes to be heard, must ex- 
press an opinion within three weeks. Furthermore, 
the upper house can demand a joint committee with 
the lower house to consider the bill in question. 

The power of the Bundesrat in regard to amend- 
ments to the Basic Law is clear and simple. Amend- 
ments must be passed by a two-thirds vote of both 
the Bundestag and the Bundesrat. (This provision 
complicated, by the way, the passage of the legisla- 
tion in connection with the adoption of the European 
Defense Community Treaty in 1953 and 1954. ) Since 
many of the state governments are coalition govern- 
ments, it is often not possible to say in advance how 
these governments will vote on a given issue. It has 
frequently occurred that the party or parties in the 
opposition in the Bundestag are represented in a 
state government though in a minority. They may be, 
nevertheless, because of local political conditions, in a 
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position to influence the Bundesrat vote decisively. 

Since German opinion about the merits of feder- 
alism is heavily divided, one might expect that the 
operation of the Bundesrat would be strongly criti- 
cized in some quarters. This is true, yet an outside 
observer may be permitted to remark that thejre- 
sgonsibility conferred on the state governments by 
thcTEuMe^^ tfa^ presSge and impor- 

tance of these governments, and if democracy thrives 
through political activity in many centers, then the 
rivalries and compromises of state politics are in the 
long run beneficial to the German body politic. 

I recognize that this is a highly debatable thesis, 
particularly in Europe. To many influential citizens 
in more than one European country the words "party 
politics" are unclean words. Parties are regarded as 
perhaps necessary evils, but certainly evils. One 
can easily understand this reaction. Therefore, the 
state elections and state politics which bring the 
local party interests to the fore are often viewed with 
distaste by many Germans who have no hankering 
for a dictator but who regard parties, as did George 
Washington, as divisive factions. 

The Basic Law of the Federal Republic explicitly 
recognizes the role of the political parties in these 
words: "The parties participate in the forming of the 
political will of the people. They can be freely 
formed. Their intemal^ja^^i^^on must conform 
toud^nocratic principles. They must account 
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sources of their funds/' Some German writers appear 
to deplore this frank reference to parties in the con- 
stitution and likewise regret the disappearance of the 
provisions which the Weimar Republic provided for 
plebiscites and the direct popular election of the 
President. Others question whether the parties are 
in fact democratically organized and complain of the 
inadequacy of the public accounting of their funds. 
Many books have been written by German political 
scientists in recent years analyzing the theoretical 
foundation of the Federal Republic, contrasting it 
with that of the Weimar Republic and discussing the 
function of political parties. To those interested in 
political science and in Germany, I recommend the 
small volume entitled German Social Science Digest 
published in English by the "Atlantik-Briicke" of 
Hamburg in 1955, which I have mentioned earlier. 
Turning the pages of the reviews of several dozen 
books in this publication one is impressed by the 
serious concern of German scholars with the theoreti- 
cal basis of the government of a free nation. 

Let me now turn from general theory to detailed 
practice from the writings of German analysts to 
the behavior of German politicians. First, an outline 
of the essential facts. In the Bundestag elected in 
1957 three major parties and two small parties are 
represented. Chancellor Adenauers party or parties, 
the Christian Democratic Union and the Christian 
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Social Union (the Bavarian branch so to speak), 
command an absolute majority; the second largest 
party is the Social Democratic Party which has been 
in opposition ever since the establishment of the 
Federal Republic. Also in opposition now is the third 
major party, the Free Democrats; the two minor 
parties are the German Party, which has been an 
ally of the Chancellor from the start, and the very 
small Free People's Party composed of those dis- 
senters from the Free Democrats who two years ago 
wished to adhere to Chancellor Adenauer's side. 

The Christian Democratic Union together with the 
Bavarian Christian Social Union has been increas- 
ingly successful at the polls; this I have already 
noted. One may say, of course, that it is Chancellor 
Adenauer who has been increasingly successful. Yet 
this is a dangerous oversimplification which ignores 
both the importance of the Chancellor's co-workers 
and the ups and downs of politics. For example, the 
election in 1953 resulted in a sweep for the coalition 
which in the first Bundestag ( elected in 1949 ) had 
supported Konrad Adenauer as Chancellor. This coa- 
lition was composed of the Christian Democratic 
Union, the Christian Social Union, the German 
Party, and the Free Democrats. When the coalition 
was broadened at the start of the second Bundestag, 
the Refugee Party was added. Only the Social Demo- 
crats were left in opposition and they numbered less 
than a third of the Bundestag. Therefore, the govern- 
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ment in 1953 and 1954 was in a position to amend 
the Basic Law, which requires a two-thirds vote. The 
same broad coalition controlled enough of the state 
governments to be sure of a two-thirds vote in the 
Bundesrat as well. 

In the first months of Chancellor Adenauer's sec- 
ond administration (late 1953) there was much talk 
about the dangers that confronted Germany because 
the government was too powerful. I remember some 
foreign observers, official and unofficial, shaking their 
heads and viewing with alarm (at least in private) 
the German situation. But politics in a free society is 
an unstable thing. Some two years later, people were 
whispering that the Chancellor's power was gone! 
This, in spite of the fact that he had accomplished 
one of his main objectives, the establishment of the 
Federal Republic of Germany as a sovereign power; 
the occupation was concluded. Furthermore, because 
of the French refusal to ratify the European De- 
fense Community Treaty, a new solution to German 
rearmament had to be found in a great hurry and it 
had been found. Germany was now to have its own 
army and was a full fledged member of NATO. Yet 
in the winter of 1955-56, the Chancellor's coalition 
fell apart. The Free Democrats and the Refugee 
Party withdrew. Thanks to the votes of some dissent- 
ing Free Democrats (the People's Party) and the 
loyalty of the small German Party, the Chancellor 
still commanded a majority. It was freely predicted, 
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however, that this majority would disappear in the 
next election. Indeed, this pessimism, carefully nour- 
ished, of course, by the opposition, continued well 
into the spring of 1957. 

The real issue before the German electorate in the 
summer was whether the Chancellor's party with 
their close allies, the very small Free People's Party 
and the small German Party, would form the next 
government or whether its erstwhile ally, the Free 
Democratic Party, would be in a position of decisive 
influence. No one believed the main opposition party, 
the Social Democrats, could so increase its usual 35 
percent vote as to obtain a majority in the Bundes- 
tag. Together with the Free Democratic Party, how- 
ever, the Socialists might well have a majority, par- 
ticularly if the other former member of the Adenauer 
coalition, the Refugee Party, should join in. During 
the campaign the Free Democrats steadfastly refused 
to say whether they would ally themselves with the 
Chancellor's party or the Socialists in the new Bun- 
destag. The results showed that the electorate did 
not favor placing any minority party in a decisive 
bargaining position. The size of the Free Democratic 
delegation diminished while the Refugee Party lost 
its entire representation. The Social Democrats 
gained a little, the Chancellor's party a great deal. 

The disappearance of the Refugee Party from the 
national scene may be taken as evidence of the suc- 
cess of the resettlement policy. One of the most re- 
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markable accomplishments of free Germany has 
been the way this problem has been settled. There 
were many who thought the eight million expellees* 
from the East who were forced into the American, 
British, and French Zones immediately after the war 
would prove to be a dangerous burden for the new 
democracy to carry. So it might well have proved; 
these people could have been ready listeners to right 
radical revolutionaries. Because their assimilation 
has been well planned, satisfactorily financed and 
carried out, this danger has never developed. Now 
their interests in many states are so merged with the 
interests of other groups that even a political party 
particularly appealing to their memories and their 
hopes has been steadily losing ground. One must 
remember that in the last five years of full employ- 
ment, if it had not been for the increment in the 
labor force provided by the refugees, the rebuilding 
and recovery could not have gone forward as it did. 
It is interesting to note that in spite of the fact 
that the Chancellor's party (including the Bavarian 
Christian Social Union) for the first time has a solid 
majority in the Bundestag, in some ways its power is 
far less than it was in the fall of 1953. The Chancel- 
lor's government does not command a two-thirds 
majority in the Bundestag and it has only a precari- 
ous majority in the Bundesrat. (The election in the 

* To the eight million expellees were added over the twelve years 
nearly three million refugees from the Soviet Zone. 
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state of Hamburg in late 1957 was an overwhelming 
victory for the Social Democrats.) Therefore, some 
comments one hears about the Chancellor's ever- 
increasing powers and the dangers of one-man rule 
hardly coincide with the facts of the past or of the 
present. While one of the two opposition parties, the 
Social Democrats, has never had a chance to partici- 
pate in the Federal Government, it has controlled 
several state governments for many years and par- 
ticipated in coalitions in others. That this is little 
consolation to the Social Democrats in the Bundes- 
tag is quite clear. But the significance of the party 
in the Federal Republic can easily be underestimated 
by one who is unfamiliar with the federal structure 
of the Republic and the importancejgfjhe^^ 
rat. 

"""TEe trend towards a political system with a few 
parties is quite clear. Probably all political leaders 
would agree that the present situation is preferable 
to that of the Weimar time. But whether a two-party 
system on the British model is desirable is another 
matter, and it would be a hasty conclusion to say 
that this will be the end result of the present trend. 
There are many historical reasons (some go back to 
the Thirty Years War and also to Bismarck's time) 
which make it unlikely that only the CDU and the 
SPD will eventually remain in the political arena. 
However, the smaller parties' existence might be 
threatened if proportional representation were 
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abolished. For the analysis of returns in the Bundes- 
tag eleptions^hq]^^ proportional repre- 
sentation the smaller parties woT3dTaEnbst vanish; 
the CDU strength would be far greater. 

The issue of the degree of proportional representa- 
tion to be introduced into the new election law split 
the Chancellor's grand coalition in the winter of 
1955-56. Political scientists understand all about 
proportional representation. I confess I never have. 
JtorQie"1920Vtt was regarded by many as almost the 
perfect electoral device. It was introduced into the 
Weimar Republic by the democratic and liberal 
groups. Without doubt, it was one of the chief fac- 
tors leading to the multiplication of parties. By the 
1940's, enthusiasm for this method of choosing repre- 
sentatives of the people had waned in both the 
United States and Germany. However, proportional 
representation was used by the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment in the first of its local elections in the towns 
and counties of the occupation zones. This action was 
almost inevitable. German parties had had no chance 
to form themselves after the twelve-year period of 
their suppression. To obtain a fair representation of 
the views of various groups in a small area, propor- 
tional representation is, probably, the best instrument 
to use. At all events, it was used and has continued to 
be used ever since, in local, state, and national elec- 
tions. Those who drafted the Basic Law left to the 
future the decision as to the electoral machinery. 
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They only provided that the first Bundestag should 
consist of representatives in part elected directly by a 
plurality of votes in a given district (the American 
and British method) and in part by proportional rep- 
resentation. A similar mixture of the two methods 
was likewise used in 1953 and again in 1957. We may 
expect further vigorous discussions of this subject as 
the election of 1961 approaches. 

I have devoted the larger part of this lecture to 
politics because of the underlying significance in 
German history of this subject and because the im- 
plications are too little understood in the United 
States. Everyone has heard of the spectacular eco- 
nomic recovery of Germany: many Americans have 
seen for themselves the transformation of a country 
prostrate and in ruins in 1945 and 1946 into a pros- 
perous industrialized nation with a stable currency. 

The contrast between 1947 and 1958 or even be- 
tween 1949 and 1958 is so amazing as to be almost 
unbelievable; it is almost unbelievable to many Ger- 
mans. This economic recovery, however, was only 
possible because a stable government had been es- 
tablished in that part of Germany where the occu- 
pation powers were bent on restoring a free Ger- 
many namely, in the French, British, and Ameri- 
can Zones. Once a German government was formed, 
the government was able to stay in office; it adopted 
a consistent fiscal and economic policy. Events have 
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proved this policy to be wise. An unparalleled re- 
covery has taken place. Whatever the voters of the 
Federal Republic may think about the Chancellor's 
foreign policy, there can be little doubt that they are 
satisfied with the rebuilding of their nation which 
has taken place in so short a time. 

To be^ure,_aU_this has come about because of a 
numT^jajci^^ the creation of 

a stable currency in 1948 by the military government, 
Marshall Aid from the United States, and the self- 
restraint of the. labor leaders who did not ask 
for shorter, homs or higher wages during the first 
phase of the recovery. But Chancellor Adenauer in 
the election last fall was able to make a powerful 
argument by reference to what had been accom- 
plished during the eight years of his administration. 
His slogan "no experiments" was directed against the 
Social Democrats' Marxist past which has inclined 
this party in former days to advocate at least a mild 
form of socialism. HXi5l een P ros P er tty increase in 
a totally unexpected^annerpthe inhabitants of the 
Federal Republic of Germany were loath to ex- 
change a "maijbsl^^ of planned 



One of the most unexpected developments in the 
history of the last twelve years is the form in which 
the recovery of Germany has taken place^A^^j^stem 
4@wi^e*-aa^^ of in- 

^ujLtQLJOOLg^ proved so success- 
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ful that we are apt to forget what was assumed in 
the immediate post-war years. Then, it was com- 
monly supposed that Germany freed from national 
socialism would seek prosperity and liberty under 
some other form of socialism. The labor party had 
just won a great victory in Great Britain, you may 
recall. The tide seemed running in one direction. 
Even the leaders of the newly created Christian 
Democratic Union seemed at first favorable to some 
admixture of public interest in the operation of 
heavy industry, some form of a planned economy. 
As Paul Weymar points out in his biography of 
Chancellor Adenauer, the economic program of the 
party as late as 1949 was undecided. Then the 
party's leader Konrad Adenauer invited Professor 
Ludwig Erhard to a meeting on February 21, 1949. 
This was a milestone in the history of the party and, 
as it turned out, in the history of the Federal Re- 
public and the free world as well. 

Professor Erhard had been an outspoken advocate 
of a point of view which he placed in antithesis to a 
planned economy. He and his friends were propo- 
nents of a market economy restrained by a national 
social conscience. The official name of the doctrine is 
^^eeJaloaiy^ . 

Erhard had shown his capacity as well as the sound- 
ness of his theories as a member of the inter-zonal 
economic council which met in Frankfurt in the 
immediate post-war years. His position was enor- 
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mously strengthened when after the currency reform 
(put through by the Allied military governments in 
1948 ) he insisted on lifting governmental controls of 
goods and prices. His critics were certain he was 
wrong. The events proved him to have been right. 
Adenauer recognized his ability and introduced him 
to the party leaders who were at first cool to this new- 
comer. With the election of Konrad Adenauer as 
Chancellor, Erhard became Minister of Economics, 
a position he has held ever since. 

Professor Erhard is a strong believer in private 
enterprise, competition, sound money, and the mini- 
mum of governmental interference with business. 
He has often said: "I am more of an American than 
the Americans; I really believe in the economic 
policies the Americans talk so much about/' His 
long fight to get the Bundestag to pass an anti-cartel 
law was finally successful, though the law is not as 
tight as he had originally intended. From the start, 
the tax program of the government has corres- 
ponded, however, to his views. Laws were passed 
favoring the plowing back of profits into plant con- 
struction. Indeed, much of the rebuilding of German 
industry has been thus accomplished, for there has 
been no real capital market in Germany. 

The relation of labor and management was put 
on a new basis by laws passed in the first Bundestag. 
These laws control the representation of labor on 
the boards responsible for operating industry. The 
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one which applies to coal and steel is the most radi- 
cal and provides the worker with what is called the 
"right to co-determination." According to this 
scheme, labor is represented on the management 
committee (Vorstand) and also has half the votes 
on the top board of directors. In other industries, 
the labor representation is less. On the whole, these 
innovations seem to have functioned satisfactorily, 
though one can hear negative opinions from both 
labor leaders and industrialists. The objections often 
seem to cancel out. 

Professor Wallich of Yale, in his penetrating and 
comprehensive analysis of German recovery (Main- 
springs of the German Revival), concludes a chapter 
on "Free Market Policy" as follows: 

"The socially conscious free market economy, as 
we have observed it, has perhaps not been alto- 
gether free nor especially outstanding for its social 
consciousness. Its chief characteristic, one might 
say, is the scope and incentive it has given to indi- 
vidual initiative. But, such as it is, it has done a 
great job. Its accomplishment . . . was the restora- 
tion of life and viability to a country that seemed too 
Tcaput* to rise again for many years. In helping 
to accomplish this, the free market economy proved 
to a world in which only a minority of disinterested 
observers had any real faith in a system based on 
individual initiative that the system still works. And 
this proof is the more impressive because it was 
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supplied by a country that has had a rich experience 
of the opposite type of economy. . . . High profits 
were not seriously curbed by competition, and effec- 
tive taxation was probably less sharply progressive 
than in the United States or England. But in a broader 
sense, the doctrine (Soziale Marktwirtschaft) pro- 
duced great social results. By rapidly lifting total 
income, however ill distributed, it eventually raised 
everybody's income. This was what had been in- 
tended when private enterprise was given a free 
hand. It worked, even though under the protests of 
those who looked more at distribution than at the 
rapidly rising total . . . Through the rapidity of its 
advance the doctrine has largely fulfilled its prom- 
ise. The gradual move toward a more even income 
distribution that has been taking place since 1951 
has made a further contribution. That a great ma- 
jority of Germans are satisfied with the performance, 
they showed in the election of September 6, 1953." 
To which I might add that the election returns of 
September 1957 seemed to underline their satisfac- 
tion. 

Unemployment and inflation are two points on 
which German public opinion is extremely sensitive. 
The reasons are obvious. Both phenomena are 
among the factors I earlier listed as being respon- 
sible for Hitler inflation in the early twenties, 
unemployment in the early thirties. To these two, 
labor leaders often add a third; they speak of the 
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uncontrolled political power of big industry. Again 
memories are at work, memories of the financing 
of the Nazi movement, labor's belief in the im- 
portance of co-determination rests plamaHTy^OTTtEB 
assumption that this arrangement provides guaran- 
tees against the misuse of industrial power in the 
field of politics. 

I shall not attempt to describe in detail the role 
of labor in the Federal Republic of Germany, but 
I might note that the leaders' attitude has in recent 
years been often diametrically opposed to that of 
American labor leaders. This is particularly so in 
regard to military matters. The difference stems 
from totally different histories. The class struggle 
was long an orthodox doctrine of German labor 
leaders and for them politics and economics have 
been intertwined. For example, a one-day strike 
was called in the coal mines a year or two ago as 
a protest against a statement by a leading Ruhr 
industrialist that the co-determination law had been 
the result of undue pressure of the unions on the 
Bundestag. The use of a strike for political purposes 
has been part of the European tradition and one 
difficult for either management or labor in the 
United States to understand. 

The attitude of German labor leaders towards the 
rearmament of the nation can only be understood 
in the light of the fears generated by the history of 
the last days of the Weimar Republic. They fear 
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reaction supported by armed force. Since these 
fears have been shared by many Germans outside 
the labor movement, let me conclude this lecture by 
reference to them. 

One of the major factors leading to the rise of 
Hitler has been so often treated by American and 
British writers that it is familiar, I am sure, to every- 
one. I refer to the role of the army officers. For 
example, Telford Taylor's Sword and Swastika tells 
the story in some detail. This book appeared just 
as I was about to go to Germany as High Commis- 
sioner in 1953. I asked a high-ranking German offi- 
cial if he would read it and tell me if, in his opinion, 
Taylor's account of the army's part in Hitler's rise 
was basically correct. He replied he had already 
read the book and agreed with the diagnosis. This 
incident is typical. 

In 1953 those who were afraid of what would 
happen if a German army was created were prob- 
ably almost as numerous in Germany as in France. 
The victors and vanquished did not disagree as to 
the diagnosis of Germany's military past. Disagree- 
ment among the victors concerned the future. The 
Americans and British wished Germany to rearm, 
the French were very doubtful; so, too, were very 
many influential Germans. They might well have 
cited Taylor's book or the more recent one by 
Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis of Power, and de- 
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clared "For our sake as well as yours do not ask 
us once again to create a German army." 

The whole complicated story of the slow rearma- 
ment of Germany can only be understood if one 
realizes the intensity of the concern of German 
politicians of all parties that "it" should not happen 
again. And the "it" means the professional military 
man's control of the keys to German freedom. 
French and British fears of German rearmament we 
take for granted, but the internal worries in Ger- 
many itself are often overlooked. 

German opposition to rearmament even within a 
European framework was very strong. The Chancel- 
lor's first attempt to get the European Defense 
Community treaties ratified by the Bundestag failed 
in late 1952; the Social Democrats fought vigorously 
against the proposals and raised a constitutional 
issue which was only met by modifying the Basic 
Law in the second Bundestag where the Chancellor 
commanded a two-thirds majority. 

There are those who think that if German ratifi- 
cation had been accomplished in a matter of months 
the momentum behind the idea might have carried 
it through the French Assembly. This I question; 
but the point I am here underlining is the degree 
of reluctance with which Germany faced the first 
proposals to rearm, which only contemplated Ger- 
man divisions within a European army. 
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Time and again it was said by leaders in the 
coalition government in Germany and by French, 
British, and American statesmen that a German 
army was unthinkable. This was in 1952, 1953, and 
1954 until September. Then the French, having at 
long last refused to allow Germany to contribute 
armed units to a European army, agreed to the 
formation of a purely German army as part of the 
NATO forces. As to the reasons for this switch, I 
shall speak later. But the sudden change in the in- 
ternational framework placed the Germans who 
were opposed to the European Defense Community 
in an altered situation. Many were still more hostile 
to the idea of a German army than to the formation 
of German contingents within a European army. But 
a few in the opposition thought the change advan- 
tageous for the future of democracy, provided the 
new German military establishment would be firmly 
under the control of civilian authorities. 

A long process of re-examination of the tentative 
plans for rearmament under EDC auspices started 
as soon as the NATO treaties were signed. (Allied 
and German memories of the secret rearmament of 
Germany in the 1920's had effectively prevented the 
establishment of anything but a small staff of 
planners even after the EDC treaties had been 
agreed on by the governments.) Now the problem 
had to be looked at in a new light. Amendments to 
the Basic Law and many special laws would be 
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required. These laws were not easy to formulate, let 
alone to pass. One can say that the Federal Republic 
of Germany has gone about this business of creating 
an armed force with prudence and caution and that 
this attitude has undoubtedly caused delays. The 
leaders of all the political parties have desired to 
create a constitutional basis for the armed forces 
that would make impossible the situation which ex- 
isted in the Weimar Republic. As they have often 
said, they wished to avoid the creation of a "state 
within a state/' and many had reference to the 
position of the army in the Kaiser's time as well as 
in the 1920's. 

A series of articles amending the Basic Law were 
adopted on March 19, 1956, designed to prevent 
misuse of the army. ( Since the Chancellor's coalition 
had previously broken up, the amendments could 
be passed only with the assistance of the SPD. ) The 
power of the Bundestag over military affairs was 
strengthened by giving the Committee on Defense 
full investigating authority (such authority is not 
inherent in the Bundestag committees in contradis- 
tinction to the Anglo-Saxon .tradition), by the crea- 
tion of a "Defense Commissioner of the Bundestag" 
to assist the Bundestag in exercising parliamen- 
tary control and by requiring specific information 
in the budget. The power of command is vested in 
the Federal Minister of Defense until "promulga- 
tion of the determination concerning the case of 
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defense when the power of command devolves 
on the Federal Chancellor/* The fears of the 
labor leaders as to the use of the army in the 
cause of reaction are met by the provision that "the 
conditions under which it will be admissible to have 
recourse to the armed forces in case of a state of 
internal emergency" may be regulated only by a 
law which passes both the Bundestag and Bundesrat 
by a two-thirds majority. Such a law is being pre- 
pared, I believe, but has not yet been presented for 
debate. In view of the controlling position of the 
SPD in regard to the passage of any act requiring 
two thirds in the two houses, it will be interesting to 
see what law (if any) emerges from the present 
Bundestag. In this connection, it is perhaps worth 
pointing out that the Basic Law authorizes the Fed- 
eral Cabinet to place the police in any or all of the 
states under its orders to meet any danger to the 
'liberal democratic basic order," though the author- 
ity must be revoked on demand of a majority of the 
Bundesrat. Therefore, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision as to the rules governing the use of the 
army, the central government has powers to handle 
an emergency in a given state even if the state 
authority should be in the hands of politicians bent 
on the destruction of constitutional government. 

Before the amendments could be formulated and 
passed, it was necessary to get ahead with the be- 
ginnings of an army. Therefore, temporary legisla- 
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tion authorized a start, but the leaders of all the 
political parties wished to be as certain as they 
could that the spirit of the new German army was 
in accord with the democratic mood of Germany 
today. Therefore, the Bundestag in the early sum- 
mer of 1955 created an extraordinary device, and 
its action is an excellent example of free Germany's 
concern with freedom. A committee of some forty 
prominent citizens of different political persuasions 
was set up to review the records of all persons 
nominated by the Defense Department for the 
position of colonel or higher; this "screening" com- 
mittee, created by the Bundestag but on which no 
Bundestag member sat, deliberated in secret, de- 
termined its own procedures, and had a complete 
veto from which there was no appeal. Furthermore, 
the veto was used in several instances. This device 
seemed to clear the air; all parties seem now satisfied 
that the Officer Corps will be free from any taint 
of Nazism and will be dedicated to the defense of a 
democratic Germany as a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This last qualification is clearly of importance. 
Freedom would perish within Germany if democracy 
should fail. It might perish for a time at least in 
other lands if German military might should once 
again become aggressive and be successful. But 
today, we think of a German army not as a threat 
to peace, but as an essential part of the bulwarks 
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protecting the free world. The words Germany and 
Freedom now spell for neighbors once in fear a 
guarantee of more defensive strength against ene- 
mies of freedom. We shall see how this transforma- 
tion has come about. 



Ill 



Germany and Her Neighbors 



1 now propose to discuss some current 
problems connected with Germany and the defense 
of freedom. I shall consider the remarkable change 
in Franco-German relations, the high hopes for the 
European Common Market, the Federal Republic's 
role in NATO, the problem of the Soviet Zone. But 
first of all, I should like to remind you of the way 
Germany has been viewed by her neighbors over 
the course of the last fifty years. While the United 
States did not count as a neighbor at the beginning 
of this period, today with jet planes and talk of 
intercontinental rockets one may be permitted to in- 
clude our own country as among Germany's neigh- 
bors* 

Let me start by being very personal. Before 1914, 
as a student of chemistry, I heard much about Ger- 
many and German universities. Almost all of it was 
favorable. Then suddenly opinion altered. After the 
invasion of Belgium, everyone who had studied in 
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Germany (or almost everyone) remembered all the 
things he had disliked in that country. During the 
period of neutrality when the tensions between the 
pro-Ally and the pro-German groups in this country 
increased, Harvard was almost unanimously pro- 
Ally. Indeed, the few professors of German origin 
were snubbed and ostracized. When in 1917 the 
United States entered the war, neutrality gave way 
to belligerency and dislike to hatred. 

The cessation of hostilities in 1918 at first did little 
to check the growing wave of anti-German feeling. 
Wilson had been bitterly criticized, first for his 
neutrality, then for his Fourteen Points, and now 
because the armistice conditions were said to be too 
soft. As "normalcy" returned under Harding and 
Coolidge, however, academic views about the War 
underwent a considerable modification. The so-called 
revisionist literature, some of the most able of which 
was written here at Harvard, put the question of 
Germany's war guilt in a different light. The younger 
generation which had served in uniform soon came 
to regard itself as a victim of British and French 
propaganda. Isolationism and pacifism flourished. 
Hatred for Germany was, in many instances, trans- 
formed first into a mild approval of the attempt to 
create a democratic republic and then into sympathy 
because of France's harsh attitude on reparations. 
(There were some, of course, who remained bitterly 
anti-German and in 1939 could say "I told you so/') 
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Keynes* Economic Consequences of the Peace was 
read and quoted. Keynes had written in 1919: "If 
the European Civil War [meaning World War I] 
is to end with France and Italy abusing their 
momentary victorious power to destroy Germany 
and Austria-Hungary now prostrate, they invite 
their own destruction also, . . .** 

During the 1920's the few writers who contin- 
uously warned against the possibility that the 
former enemy might rearm went unread or at least 
unheeded; by the time the Weimar Republic col- 
lapsed, concern with the rebirth of German mili- 
tarism had almost disappeared in both this country 
and Great Britain. The possibility of Hitler's triumph 
was heavily discounted until the very last moment; 
the few who declared that Nazism meant war could 
hardly get a hearing. The brutalities of Hitler's anti- 
Semitism and his terror tactics did not at first have 
the impact on world opinion which in retrospect we 
are inclined to think they had. The world did not 
recoil in horror. To be sure when, in the fall of 1934, 
the Harvard Corporation refused the gift of a 
scholarship from an intimate of Adolf Hitler, the 
action was generally applauded, but there were not 
a few who thought our condemnation of the Nazis 
was exaggerated. There were few real Nazi sym- 
pathizers here in the United States, it seems to me, 
and no respectable public proponents of Hitler's 
views. But his rescue of the German economy was 
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admired and his foreign policy at first widely ac- 
cepted and endorsed. 

A young Harvard instructor visited Germany in 
1935-36 and wrote a book on The German Universities 
and National Socialism. He was in no sense a convert 
to Nazism; this I can testify to, from personal knowl- 
edge. Yet this is how he summed up in 1937 what he 
had seen a year before. "Thus one conclusion stands 
out unquestioned: science as a whole has lost by 
the change. A second conclusion stands out scarcely 
less clearly: Germany has gained something. Will 
Germany continue to gain despite the loss to sci- 
ence? Will she perhaps find a way out of her trials 
which will allow her to achieve again the distinction 
of a great civilization? . . . However much one may 
dislike the cultural and scientific effects of the 
National Socialist Revolution, one must view the 
whole transition as an outgrowth of an environment 
heavily weighted with tragedy. . . . Germany has 
succeeded in preserving her existence amid a flux 
of circumstances where many a lesser nation would 
have collapsed. The 'Wacht am Rhein* has been re- 
established, and of this Germans have good right 
to be proud. The stigma which, for many, mars the 
new national banner may perhaps be due to as many 
factors and to as many groups and nations as was 
the great conflict out of which this dictatorship 
grew. To condemn Germany alone for the 'sins' 
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committed in the name of National Socialism is to 
perpetuate the fatal error of Versailles." 

Perhaps, the most interesting statement in this 
quotation is the author's reference to Hitler's re- 
occupation of the Rhineland, an act which we now 
realize was the determining first step along the road 
that led to World War II. Indeed, many Germans 
as well as citizens of the Allied nations now feel that 
a fatal mistake was made when France and England 
did not challenge with force Hitler's defiance of 
treaty obligations. Yet I recall a meeting of leading 
citizens of Cambridge which accidentally was held 
the day after the invasion of the Rhineland. Dis- 
cussion turned to the recent event, and a majority 
of those present felt that what had been done was 
only right, as the Rhineland belonged to Germany. 
This was typical of the reaction in the United States. 
To be sure, American opinion then, as in 1914 and 
again after 1945, had been affected by the fact that 
in certain areas of the country there are many citi- 
zens of German descent who are proudly conscious 
of this fact. Indeed, I am told that more than a sixth 
of the population can claim one or more German 
ancestors. Though the vast majority of these Ameri- 
cans were anti-Hitler, they were quite naturally 
sympathetic with German aims (and I may remark 
parenthetically that the political influence of certain 
groups with such sympathy has been of far more 
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importance in determining United States policy than 
is usually recognized). 

American tendency to sympathize with the under- 
dog overrode in the 1930's earlier fears of Prussian 
militarism; together with what might be called 
latent pro-Germanism, it overrode for many the un- 
easiness awakened by the stories of what was hap- 
pening to socialists, labor leaders, and Jews under 
the new dictator. Public opinion in England was 
not very different, although, unlike the situation 
here, there are few, if any, born sympathizers with 
Germany in that country. 

The head master of Eton, in the same introduction 
to Frau Leber's book from which I quoted earlier, 
writes as fonowsiJTor^J^ere^is no condonation of 
the Germans in suggesting that they did not really 
know what was^appefting^ .there is none for us either. 
The Nazis, when they cynically avowed their ends 
and their means, spoke across the frontiers. We knew 
quite well what was meant by the murders of June 
30, 1934. We read at the time of the persecution of 
the Jews and quite enough about the concentration 
camps to know what they stood for. And yet, until 



those who resisted the Nazis in Germany jfeel that 
they haZ^eveifsjHnp^ country." 



EveiTafEef the war began jxiajay Jnflueiitial Ameri- 
cans felt we should be very cautious in condemning 
Nazi Gennag}^ Many will recall how sharply* 3T- 
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vided was American opinion from the time of 
Hitler's invasion of Poland in 1939 until Pearl Har- 
bor. But unlike the years between the outbreak of 
World War I and our entry into that war, the divi- 
sion was not in terms of pro-Ally and pro-German 
groups. This time, for example, there was not the 
slightest hostility expressed here at Harvard towards 
the German scholars whom we had earlier wel- 
comed. For none knew better what a German victory 
would mean than those who had seen Nazi totali- 
tarianism at first hand. The issue that divided 
America in 1940 and 1941 was essentially the issue 
of isolationism- & fear, of-wa^^ffee- hatred of .even 
tbe-tht>ugRt of war determined the mood of a large 
number of important citizens. The Japanese attack 
solidified American opinion and it was not until the 
war came to a close that differences about Germany 
again appeared. 

To cite a personal example, in a speech I made 
late in 1944, I expressed deep concern at the pros- 
pects that attempts to control German rearmament 
might once again prove to be totally inadequate and 
that once again a German military force might rise 
to threaten us. I spoke particularly of the threat 
inherent in "the technological transformation of 
modern war" but had in mind a matter that was 
then still secret the atomic bomb. For all of us 
involved in the Manhattan project were oppressed 
by the thought that possibly the Germans were 
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ahead of us in the manufacture of the new weapon. 
If so, the control of a nation which had mastered 
the atomic art would present a special problem. I 
suggested the creation of an international inspec- 
tion force to report on the armaments of all nations 
and urged that such a force should exercise a tight 
control on German industry and the sources of 
electric power. Within a few months, the surrender 
of the Nazi armies proved that our fears about 
German progress in the field of atomic physics had 
been almost groundless. And by the time my speech 
had been converted into an article in Life maga- 
zine, Secretary Morgenthau's famous proposals had 
been given wide publicity. His proposals were far 
more drastic than mine had been and were differ- 
ently conceived. They immediately started a vig- 
orous public debate which I did not enter; what 
seemed to be at issue was whether or not the victors 
should enforce a Carthaginian peace. And steps in 
that direction, it soon appeared, had been already 
decided on at the highest level. 

How this decision was modified in the first years 
of the occupation is a story that has been told by 
General Clay. He has likewise recounted how the 
disagreements in the Allied Control Council led to 
the final split between the Soviets and the Western 
powers. In a sense, we still live under the shadow 
of those events in Berlin in 1947 and 1948; the Allied 
Control Council has long since ceased to meet; there 
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is an empty chair in what was once the four-power 
Kommandatura, the military government of Berlin. 
The Allies whose collective efforts had checked and 
then destroyed the Nazi forces could not agree as 
to the future of the aggressor nation; and that it was 
HiLer'sj&^ di- 

vided Ge^^i^ij^^m^S^^ forgotten by even the 
least nationalistic Germans. 

I have reviewed the way some of Germany's 
neighbors looked at the Kaiser's Reich, the Weimar 
Republic, and that Third Reich which was to have 
lasted a thousand years. American and British opin- 
ion has undergone rather remarkable changes during 
the period of half a century, but the mood of France 
has until recently been basically unchanging. Hun- 
dreds of years of recurrent warfare and the memory 
of invasions made the French, even before Hitler, 
ready to suspect the worst of their neighbor to the 
East. One might imagine that when to these mem- 
ories had been added the experience^jof JtfaeJEIazi 
OCupiation7*^Tiope of establishing good relations 
between the ancient "enemies had gone for at least 
a generation. But this does not seem, Wbe the case. 
Withnf the last fwd years truly remarkable progress 
has been made towards the goal of a United Europe, 
and a prerequisite for such progress was the establish- 
ment of good relations between Germany and 
France. This in turn required the removal of a 
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stumbling block; it required the liquidation of the 
old quarrel about the Saar Valley rich in coal. 

To the amazement of the pessimistic experts, the 
two governments in 1956 concluded a treaty which 
makes the Saar a part of Germany while France's 
economic interests are protected for a period of 
time; more amazing still, the treaty was promptly 
ratified by the two parliaments involved; and this 
was accomplished within two years of the time when 
a totally different solution of the Saar question had 
been wrecked by the failure of the European De- 
fense Community Treaty. Indeed, the new arrange- 
ment, which appears to satisfy public opinion in 
both countries, is different from even that envisaged 
by the heads of the two governments when the 
Federal Republic became sovereign and joined the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in May 1955. 
(This fact enabled the opposition parties in the 
last Bundestag to twit the government on the zig- 
zag course of its Saar policy. ) 

What the complicated history of the negotiations 
over this bit of territory seems to prove is the cor- 
rectness of the old saying that it is darkest before 
dawn; what I think it actually proves is the difficulty 
of predicting when the dawn will break on an inter- 
national landscape. And wise statesmen are those 
who intuitively make the calculation and are ready 
to take advantage of the impending change from 
night to day. For. when that occurs, what has been 
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literally impossible suddenly proves to be miracu- 
lously easy. Generalizations based on long experi- 
ence in an arctic night have no applicability for 
the summer months when visibility is high. 

A wise statesman is essential and Europe has 
been fortunate in the person the Germans have 
three times chosen as their Chancellor. As even his 
bitterest enemies would admit, he has been an un- 
swerving advocate of the closest relations between 
Germany and France. He early realized a change of 
seasons was at hand (if I may continue the meta- 
phor); he foresaw that the post-war mood of the 
German people was the mood of a nation anxious 
to repudiate the past, and one of the clearest land- 
marks of the German past had been suspicions, 
bitterness, and hostility aimed at France. 

The men who are rebuilding Germany, politically, 
economically, and physically desire to bury forever 
the ancient enmity between their land and their 
powerful neighbor. They regard this as one step 
towards a Europe which would be freed once and 
for all from the plague of European wars. The desire 
for international cooperation has not been the 
monopoly of a single party nor has it only recently 
emerged. One of the unusual features of the Basic 
Law of the Federal Republic is Article 24; this 
provides that "The Federation may by legislation, 
transfer sovereign powers to international institu- 
tions" and "For the maintenance of peace, the Fed- 
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eration may join a system of mutual collective 
security; in doing so, it will consent to those limita- 
tions of its sovereign powers which will bring about 
and secure a peaceful and lasting order in Europe 
and among the nations of the world." 

Though there was disagreement between the 
Social Democrats and the Coalition Parties as to 
the applicability of Article 24 to the European De- 
fense Community Treaty, one can say that this 
article represented in 1949 and still represents al- 
most the unanimous opinion of German politicians. 
The Social Democrats joined with the Chancellor's 
party within the year in passing the treaties which 
established the European Common Market and the 
European Atomic Energy Community. There can be 

no question that a^iiicei^belkf in the, nggessity for 

European solidarity is widespread in the Federal 
Republic of GermaS^ is particularly true as 

regards the younger generation. To this I pan 
testify from many discussions with groups of uni- 
versity students. The desire of countless Germans 
to participate in the building of a new Europe seems 
about to be fulfilled. 

All the steps required for the formal ratification 
of the treaties creating a European Common 
Market and a European Atomic Community were 
completed some weeks ago; the implementation of 
these revolutionary agreements between six nations 
is taking place this month. France, Italy, Germany, 
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Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg are starting 
along a road which leads to the goal of what might 
be called an economic confederacy. For when the 
three stages of development have been completed 
(which may take a dozen years) there will be no 
custom duties between these nations; a common 
tariff policy will be adopted; free movement of per- 
sons, services, and capital between these nations will 
be guaranteed. 

These are the outstanding features of the new 
scheme which when it is in full force will provide 
an internal market for the European manufacturers 
with a larger number of consumers than in the United 
States. What this may mean is evident when one con- 
siders the transformation of the American economy by 
the exploitation of the internal market for consumers' 
goods during the last thirty or forty years. But to 
many, the political significance of the Common 
Market and the European Atomic Energy Community 
is as great as the economic. Indeed, political consid- 
erations seem to have overridden the serious doubts 
raised by economic experts in several countries. 
Political cooperation and understanding between 
the representatives of the nations are required for 
the operation of the plans and, conversely, the oper- 
ation of the plans will bring about cooperation and 
understanding. This will happen through the four 
major organs established by the treaty a commis- 
sion^ council, an assembly, and a court of justice. 
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It is much too soon, of course, to predict how the 
political machinery will work in practice, as it is 
also too early to say what effects the Common 
Market will have on the economy of the entire 
free world (there are those who see dangers here). 
But friends of democracy and freedom in every land 
must surely welcome the brave beginning of a new 
adventure which holds so much hope for a pros- 
perous and free Europe. 

I have reported on the intense desire of the Ger- 
mans to construct a new and better Europe; I have 
spoken of the great contribution Chancellor Aden- 
auer has made by his stubborn insistence that France 
and Germany must work together for a more closely 
united association of Western European nations. 
One must remember, however, that it was the 
French who first put forward a proposal that may 
be regarded as the starting point for the creation 
of a European economic community, for within less 
than a year of the final defeat of Hitler's armies, 
France was demanding the internationalization of 
the coal and steel industry of the German Ruhr. 
The French feared, as did many others, that if Ger- 
man industry was allowed to proceed full steam 
ahead for the sake of reconstruction, the momentum 
thus acquired might before long benefit another 
Hitler. These fears, however, generated negative 
as well as positive approaches to Europe's problems. 
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The French representative on the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin vetoed and thus blocked an early 
decision of the British, the Americans, and the 
Soviets to treat all Germany as an economic unit. 
It was not long before the Soviets made the most 
of what must be now regarded as an error. But the 
same fears have led to constructive action; in a way 
they reinforced the growing German belief in the 
necessity of constructing a closely knit European 
community of free men. In 1949, when Robert 
Schuman was at the helm in France, the first pro- 
posal to internationalize the Ruhr was transformed 
into the idea of a coal and steel community. This 
arrangement, involving the coal and steel industry 
of six nations, was the forerunner of the Common 
Market. Indeed, the same Frenchmen promoted 
both ideas and no account of the movement towards 
European integration would be complete without 
reference to the indefatigable labors of one of these 
men, Jean Monnet. 

French fears of Germany have thus, over a period 
of years, been transmuted into a French willin^ess 

and jive 



..other nations. This partnership concerns important 
economic matters, but dbg^jDXJL^LVolve the touchy 

if ^^****>*** m * J: ^ ' r *""*"">*. a^ m 

subject of a nation's sovereign right to 



sees^fit The sK^iiHonFof the ConrnonTT^tfeT and 



the European Atomic Community each has its own 
military establishment and each is a member of the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization together with 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Norway, 
Iceland, Denmark, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. As 
you are all well aware, the attempt to introduce mili- 
tary considerations into the European movement 
failed. Indeed, the first attempts to find a way by 
which the Federal Republic could join in the military 
defense of freedom failed. Let me remind you of the 
outline of the story. 

A new German attitude towards France was 
clearly forming by the time the Federal Republic 
came into existence in 1949. For quite understand- 
able reasons, the French were much slower to alter 
their opinion about what had been both a dangerous 
and a disagreeable neighbor. Public opinion sup- 
ported the creation of the coal and steel community, 
to be sure, for the scheme contained within itself 
promises of a check against a future Hitler. But 
any proposal to rearm the Germans seemed to the 
French far too dangerous. What was the guarantee 
that when rearmed the former enemy would not 
rise again and become a menace to her neighbors? 
Obviously there could be no guarantee; there could 
only be a hopeful prognosis. When the first serious 
proposals were put forward by the United States, 
the Federal Republic was scarcely a year old. The 
history of this second German attempt at establish- 
ing democracy was far too short to enable one to 
predict the future; yet the mood of the European 
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nations after the start of the Korean war in 1950 
was something approaching panic. That summer, 
many expected an invasion of Soviet troops to take 
place any minute and they were prepared to flee. 
The need for strengthening the defense of Europe 
on the ground was evident; it moved prominent 
citizens in both the United States and Europe to 
urge that immediate steps be taken. Leading Ger- 
mans asked that more American troops be stationed 
in their country and this was done. General Eisen- 
hower took command of SHAPE and plans for mak- 
ing the NATO defense a reality were pressed 
forward with all speed. 

What, if any, part were the Germans to play in 
this endeavor to make it impossible for Europe to 
become a second Korea? In particular, should there 
be German soldiers? The French were most unwill- 
ing to agree to the establishment of a German army; 
the Americans were most insistent. (I am speaking 
of the attitude of American officials; the subject of 
German rearmament attracted little public attention 
in 1951.) The compromise ^wasJli^concept of the 
European DefenseTJSmimunity^ an. idea which : was 
purpose to_make progress 



tw^^ and to enable^aT 

sovci=eigHL_Sg:many to rearm. Speaking of this 
double purpose of the EDC, Chancellor Adenauer 
on his first visit to New York, in April 1953, said: 
"When we took that road we were fully aware, as 
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the French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman has 
acknowledged, that the European solutions were 
developing in a somewhat unnatural chronological 
order. If we had had enough time at our disposal to 
develop the various elements of European unifica- 
tion one by one, it is certain that the field of defense 
would have been the last to be lifted from the 
national sphere of the individual states into the 
supranational sphere of a United Europe, for the 
right and the power of self-defense have always 
been most strongly guarded. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, if we lacked the time to proceed systematically, 
it was precisely because of that menace from the 
East to which I have referred. That is the reason 
why unification in this field has progressed more 
quickly than in the political field." 

The last sentence of this quotation reflected the 
optimism then current as to the ratification of the 
EDC Treaty which had been signed a year before. 
Indeed, in the same speech, the Chancellor looked 
forward to a European Political Community which 
would arise as soon as the Defense Community was 
in being and he said, "It is possible that toward the 
end of this year or njexl^^^j^^all witness com- 



ttoQs to a European Parliament for the first 



time in the 

^"TiiisTioad to a united Europe was blocked by a 
combination of French fears of a Germany rearmed 
and French J^wilmgaess iJo^^gjve up a French 
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Rational army unwillingness to have all the French 
forces on the continent a part of a supranational 
army. The same combination had delayed the de- 
cision more than two years; for it was not until the 
late summer of 1954 that the treaty, signed in May 
1952, was defeated in the French Assembly. 

The United States, as you will recall, supported 
the idea of a European Defense Community to the 
bitter end. I am convinced that this policy was right. 
I still regard the failure of the French Assembly to 
ratify the treaty as a tragedy. For according to my 
view, the formation of German armed contingents 
within a European army would have been the 
quickest and best way of strengthening the defense 
of Europe. I should, however, add that my earlier 
apprehensions of the dangers of allowing Germany 
to recruit a national army have to a large degree 
long since disappeared. 

In the autumn of 1954 it looked as if the move- 
ment towards a united Europe had run into a dead 
end. In Germany, talk about building a new Europe 
almost ceased; a sense of frustration could be felt 
on every hand. But the attempt to form a European 
Defense Community and its failure proved in the 
end to be a way of testing the vitality of the ideal 
of European unity. The speed with which a new 
way was found towards the ultimate goal, in spite 
of the setback of 1954, is clear evidence of the drive 
behind the movement. To be sure, the events of the 
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fall of 1956 Hungary and the Suez affair im- 
pressed on Europeans the urgency of creating a 
closer union. But even allowing for the rapid change 
in the atmosphere, one must pay tribute to the 
statesmen and their staffs who successfully carried 
out long and complicated negotiations in a remark- 
ably short time. One must also salute their optimistic 
faith; in spite of having seen one attempt at creating 
a European community fail a defense community, 
it is granted they were nevertheless ready to try 
again, this time on a different tack. 

The double purpose of EDC has thus, in a sense, 
been at last achieved. The road to a united Europe 
now is open this time an economic not a military 
road and sovereign Germany is in the process of 
rearming. In this process she has been assisted by 
the United States. Honoring a commitment made 
when only German divisions of a European army 
were in prospect, the American government has 
given heavy equipment for some six divisions and 
a number of aircraft for the new air force. From now 
on the German government proposes to buy addi- 
tional military materiel that will be needed some 
of it from the United States, some from the NATO 
partners. The American military assistance program 
for the Federal Republic is essentially completed. 
The problems of German rearmament are now prob- 
lems of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. And 
it is evident that those responsible for organizing the 
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military forces of NATO have been far from happy 
at the slow rate at which a German army is coming 
into being. 

Ever since 1951, the military men in SHAPE have 
been looking with hopeful eyes towards Germany. 
The required number of divisions of full strength 
aFe noFyeOhere. Not only the officers in SHAPE 
but the military leaders in the other NATO countries 
have been impatient with the lack of speed of the 
German build-up and with the German govern- 
ment's decision to have the period of compulsory 
military service twelve months instead of eighteen. 
This impatience has been balanced by German an- 
noyance at the British intention of reducing their 
forces on the continent for fiscal reasons. The ques- 
tion seems toj^ejstill openjas to what financiaLcon- 
n, if jffly,. Jift Federal Republic will make 
forces 



until Germany's own army and air force have been 
brought up to the required strength. 

Some day an historian who has access to all the 
documents and an ironic pen can write an entertain- 
ing book on "German Disarmament and Rearma- 
ment in the Mid-Twentieth Century/' Looking back 
to the worries that many of us had in 1950, that 
Germany would jump to arms once the occupation 
ended, it seems almost incredible that now nearly 
three years after the way was clear the German 
army is only 125,000 strong. The facts belie some 
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of the early prophecies such as that of one Con- 
gressman who said to me in 1953, "Give the Ger- 
mans the green light and they will produce a million 
soldiers overnight and take back the Soviet Zone 
by force of arms/* 

The possibility that there might be some truth in 
such predictions sent shivers down the spines of 
Allied diplomats and statesmen. A very much toned- 
down version of the same prediction was current a 
year ago, when some news reports stressed the un- 
rest in the Soviet Zone. The rumor started that the 
troops of the Federal Republic would move ea,st- 
wards in support of their fellow Germans if an up- 
rising should occur. Such ideas are likely to be 
circulated from time to time in the future as long 
as the division of Germany persists. They are not 
helpful to the development of a spirit of trust and 
confidence among the NATO countries. Further- 
more, I believe that they are basically unsound. I 
doubt if any group of German officers or any con- 
ceivable Minister of Defense of the Federal Republic 
would consider anything so militarily hopeless as a 
German sortie into the Soviet Zone. No one portion 
of the NATO forces could fight alone on the eastern 
front for more than a few hours; and to assume that 
some future German government will want to pre- 
cipitate a third World War is to assume that a dicta- 
tor even madder than Hitler has come to power. 

The rearmament of Germany and the tragic di- 
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vision of Germany are, of course, two subjects 
closely interlaced by historic, political, and strategic 
considerations. The oft-repeated phrase that "there 
can be no real peace in Europe until Germany is 
unified" is underlined by the existence of Berlin. The 
American government has often declared that an 
attack on that city by any force would be treated 
&s an attacFonlKe UnitedStatesT^ 



the British and the^r^cET^aveTSsisted that there 
must be free circulation through the entire city (in- 
cluding, of course, the Soviet Sector); we have de- 
clared there must be free access to the city by canal, 
road, and rail. The Soviets, while never challenging 
directly the validity of these doctrines since the end 
of the blockade, have from time to time stated that 
the control of the roads in the Soviet Zone was in 
the hands of their puppet regime, the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. The continuous 
stream of refugees from the Zone to Berlin testifies 
to the hatred of this puppet regime on the part of 
the inhabitants. 

These facts, which could be elaborated at more 
length, are often cited by those who say the German 
problem must be solved if the high tensions in a 
divided world are not to build up to a breaking point. 
The argument is impressive but not conclusive. 
Strange and unexpected events are associated with 
the city of Berlin. Many wise men said that war was 
inevitable if the Russian threat in 1948 was chal- 
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lenged; then It was said that the blockade could 
never be broken. When it was, many thought the 
resulting situation too unstable to endure for more 
than a few years at most; it has lasted nine. Berlin, 
although surrounded by Communist-controlled terri- 
tory, has shown that it can prosper. Rebuilding goes 
forward, the industrial recovery has been impressive, 
unemployment has been reduced, the value of real 
estate rises steadily. 

I record this example of the continuation and im- 
provement of what once seemed an impossible situ- 
ation not to argue for accepting with complacency 
the present division of Germany and the isolation 
of Berlin as something permanent. TheJ^st^hing 
Jjiatjjnyon jsay Jsjhat we 

arej^ontent to see Ggfflanyjiivided; no one can be 
<g>ntentto see seventeen milli<Mrt?eH5ans 'suflFefjan- 
der totalitarian rule. I cite the failure of gloomy 
propKec^ an argument against those 

who would risk freedom and security because of 
their impatience an impatience rationalized by pre- 
dictions based on the alleged inevitability of the 
course of history. History in my lifetime has proved 
so unpredictable that I am completely unmoved by 
such arguments as "if so and so is not accomplished 
at once, then such and such is sure to happen" or 
conversely, "such and such will never happen." 

Controlling impatience, however, is not the same 
thing as sitting back in a spirit of resignation. The 
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free world's discontent with the division of Germany 
should be kept continuously before public opinion 
In the entire world; the Federal Republic's unwil- 
lingness to recognize in anyway the validity of the 
Communist regime in the Soviet Zone should be sup- 
ported at every turn. Our discontent should keep us 
ready to seize the first opportunity fate may offer to 
bring about the unification of Germany in peace and 
freedom. And it is on the possibility that fate will 
offer an unexpected chance that we gamble, if we 
wait in an alert position while turning a deaf ear to 
the Soviet proposals for unification. For these pro- 
posals, which demand as a first step negotiations be- 
tween the German Communist regime and the Fed- 
eral Republic, are obviously designed to bring about 
the recognition of the government of the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. This would not be a 
step towards reunification but the reverse. This is 
clearly recognized by the Germans; and however 
much the Social Democrats may differ from the 
Chancellor as to the need for negotiations with the 
Soviets, they are one with him when it comes to 
refusing to negotiate with the German Communists 
who rule the Zone from East Berlin. 

Those in the United States, in Great Britain, and 
in Germany who feel the need for a new approach 
to the German problem are to my mind suffering 
from the impatience to which I have just referred. 
Judging by their suggestions, they seem willing to 
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take great risks. A favorite suggestion is to offer the 
Soviets a neutralization of Germany as the price for 
unification. This would mean, of course, the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from German territory 
and would mean in fact the withdrawal of all but a 
token force of American troops from the continent of 
Europe. A look at the map and a consideration of the 
problem of providing room in France or the Benelux 
countries for the American installations now in Ger- 
many makes evident that proposals for American 
withdrawal across the Rhine are in reality proposals 
for withdrawal of our main force from Europe. 

Heinrich von Brentano, the able German Foreign 
Minister, said in a speech in Washington last March: 

"A Germany defenselessj.ndL.powerless because of 
aiT"e2f5fced neutrality, released from self-imposed 
and freely undertaken commitments, would become 
a pawn in world politics . . In the West and East 
attempts would be made to utilize for one side or the 
other the resources of this politically homeless peo- 
ple. In this conflict of interests Germany could exist 
only if it were to adopt expediency as a political prin- 
ciple. And in any case a vacuum of this kind would 
sooner or later be filled by some power intent on 
destroying a balanced order. 

"No less great would be the danger presented by a 
neutral Germany which, left to itself, would have to 
be prepared to meet any possible threat. Her politi- 
cal, and even more, her geographic situation would 
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compel Germany to build up armaments far in excess 
of her capacity. These efforts would necessarily be at 
the expense of economic and social well-being. 
Within a short time they would lead such a neutral 
Germany to the verge of collapse and compel her 
either to capitulate to one side or the other, or to 
make use of her power. 

"Anyone who genuinely desires a world order of 
enduring peace should not express such ideas or give 
such advice. These ideas reveal permit me to say 
this a shocking lack of political common sense and 
they show that their exponents still cherish concepts 
belonging to the past century and that they think in 
categories which no longer apply to the present time. 
Nor can this realization be evaded by plans and 
designs which appeal to the emotions and ignore 
realities. Certainly, we also want a European security 
system as part of a world-wide security system which 
would free the world from fear and would secure 
peace. But it is dangerous to substitute high-sounding 
theories for realities/' 

One of the realities of the present is the manifest 
unrest in Hungary and Poland. Some impatient advo- 
cates of a new approach to the German problem seem 
to argue that if the Soviets withdraw their troops 
revolutions would occur at once and the freedom and 
independence of the whole belt of satellite nations 
would be assured. But I cannot imagine the present 
Soviet leaders taking actions that would lead to any 
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such consequences. Whatever they may say about 
withdrawing troops from Poland, when it came to 
the final showdown one may be certain that the 
military arrangements would be such as to insure a 
prompt and vigorous re-entry into a rebellious coun- 
try. And I do not think the free world would answer 
by starting World War III under such conditions. 

Those who advocate a patient approach to the 
question of reunification do not imagine that the 
Soviets can be trapped into actions that will liberate 
Poland overnight. They rest their case rather on the 
belief that the present unstable situation in that 
country will over a period of time lead to drastic but 
not violent changes. They point out that the political 
and social basis of Soviet power in Russia appears 
also to be somewhat fluid. At some stage in the de- 
velopments in those Communist-controlled coun- 
tries, one can imagine that it will be to the interest 
of the Russians to work out an arrangement that will 
be at least moderately satisfactory to a majority of 
Poles. When that day comes, there will be an effec- 
tive withdrawal of Soviet troops from Poland and 
Germany. Reunification will then be relatively easy 
and the long-postponed question of the eastern 
boundaries of a united Germany will be the top 
item on the agenda. Whether or not one agrees with 
such hopeful forecasts, it is certain that the present 
state of affairs to the east of the Soviet Zone is neither 
stable nor likely to remain static. 
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But you may ask: What would be the harm if the 
United States offered to withdraw troops from Ger- 
many if the Soviets would evacuate their Zone and 
Poland? My reply would be that any such proposal 
on the part of the United States would serve to re- 
awaken fears in Germany that have from time to 
time threatened to poison our good relations with 
that country. A large body of German opinion cutting 
across party lines is worried lest when the German 
forces have reached their maximum strength (or 
even before) the Americans will go home. If this 
should occur we should be leaving the German Fed- 
eral Republic very much in the lurch. The Germans 
would be standing almost alone after having defied 
repeated Soviet threats by rearming. And with no 
American soldiers in Europe, who could be certain 
that some subsequent American President would 
honor the statements of his predecessors who have 
declared that an attack on NATO powers would be 
regarded as an attack against the United States? So 
Germans may well argue. They might point to Berlin 
as an example. The reason the United States has a 
considerable military strength in that city is obviously 
to make certain that its capture by Soviet or East 
German forces could only be accomplished after days 
of hard fighting. If the city could be overrun in an 
hour or so some night, all would be over before the 
decision to meet force with force could be taken. 
Much the same considerations apply to the defense 
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of Europe on the ground. With a thin shield of only 
German troops, disaster might occur before the 
American government could act. 

If the Germans have been uneasy about our inten- 
tions, some Americans have been equally uneasy 
about what some future German government may do 
in regard to the Soviet Zone and the eastern bounda- 
ries of a united Germany. There are those who see 
history repeating itself: the word Rapallo comes to 
mind and the suspicion grows that perhaps the Ger- 
man Foreign Office is already scheming to make a 
deal with the Soviets behind our back. To my mind 
those suspicions are groundless as far as the present 
government is concerned; private individuals in Ger- 
many as in the United States are free to put forward 
any suggestions they may like, however foolish they 
may be. And it is because of the inherent folly of any 
attempt of the Federal Republic to deal secretly with 
the Kremlin that I am willing to predict that these 
private suspicions of a few Americans will prove 
groundless, whoever may be Chancellor in the fu- 
ture. 

In the last few months the papers have been full 
of reports from various European capitals and from 
Washington about the need for strengthening NATO. 
For some time Chancellor Adenauer and other Euro- 
pean statesmen have expressed the wish to see the 
NATO council in Paris a stronger political body in 
order to provide the basis for a strong military or- 
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ganization. The case requires no argument. The 
quarrels among the NATO members in the last few 
years have weakened the defenses of the West. But 
so too have mutual suspicions. And this applies to the 
matters I have just discussed. Anything that is said 
or done to stir up German suspicions about American 
intentions in Europe or American suspicions about 
Germany vis-a-vis the Soviets is a blow against the 
solidarity of NATO; conversely, anything that can 
be done to quiet such suspicions will strengthen the 
defenses of our freedom. 

Ever since SHAPE was established seven years 
ago, there has been much discussion among military 
experts as to how strong should be the shield pro- 
tecting Europe and what should be the relation of 
this shield to the retaliatory power of the American 
Strategic Air Force. On only one point has there 
been consistent and continuous agreement, the shield 
has not been strong enough. The withdrawal of 
French troops to Africa, the threatened reduction of 
British forces, the slowness in German rearmament 
have all added to the discomfort of the military 
planners in Paris. Now, the discussions appear to be 
entering another equally difficult phase since it has 
been decided that NATO should have its own sword 
as well as shield, its own IRBM bases. In these dis- 
cussions national capabilities and national interests 
will have to be carefully examined in the light of the 
military needs of the total organization. In this 
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process the Germans will be more and more involved 
both because the military frontier runs right through 
their country and because of the high industrial po- 
tential that now exists in the Federal Republic. The 
relation between the question of reunification and 
the defense of Europe, of which I have already 
spoken, can never be far from the minds of those 
responsible for German policy. They must watch 
with very special interest the development in the 
neighboring countries to the East, as well as develop- 
ments in the Soviet Zone. With patience and alert- 
ness they will continue, I feel sure, to explore with 
the American, British, and French governments any 
prospects that the changing international scene may 
offer of achieving the unification of Germany with- 
out risks to security and freedom. One result of such 
continuous explorations was the statement of the four 
governments of last July on German unification. The 
German problem must be viewed as a part of the 
larger problem created by the divided world in an 
age of fission and fusion bombs and rockets. It seems 
unlikely that it can be solved separately or in a hurry. 

For the first time in our history, the United States 
government is allied to a German government. We 
have done much in the last ten years to strengthen 
this government and in the first post-war years to 
assist its citizens in making a material recovery, Ber- 
lin has occupied a special place in American eyes 
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ever since the heroic days of the blockade. Germans 
have not forgotten the food and supplies we sent in 
the first two bitter post-war winters. Gratitude for 
this and for the Marshall aid has been often expressed 
both privately and publicly. Over the years, the re- 
lations between the inhabitants of free Germany and 
the American soldiers have been remarkably good. 
There seems to be some basic similarity between 
German and American attitudes. 

As evidence in support of this last statement, I 
should like to quote from what a British observer 
wrote about German-American relations nearly thirty 
years ago. Lord D'Abernon, the first British Ambassa- 
dor to the Weimar Republic, in the introduction to 
his memoirs devotes a section to American influence 
of which the following are brief extracts: 

"Far above their regard for any European nation 
the German has a profound respect for the United 
States. Its size, its immense wealth, the business 
capacity of its citizens, impress the German with the 
deepest admiration, and he is, moreover, neither 
blind to the possibility of financial assistance which 
Germany may in the future derive from the United 
States, nor unmindful of the assistance already given. 
. . . The close sympathy and instinctive under- 
standing between Americans and Germans is diffi- 
cult to analyze and explain. The German accepts an 
American argument far more readily than that of a 
European. He will find the Frenchman too logical 
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and precise, the Englishman too vague and instinc- 
tive, the Italian too subtle and ingenious, the Rus- 
sian too insincere. The American he at once finds 
practical and convincing. What the French would 
criticize as prolix and hypocritical he finds full, 
thorough and yet adequately idealistic and senti- 
mental. His own thoroughness reconciles him to the 
exhaustive methods usually applied to American au- 
tobiography, and he endures without an anaesthetic 
the tale of the corner block that was bought for five 
dollars by a newsboy or a druggist's assistant, and is 
now worth several millions of dollars." 

Lord DAbernon's appraisal of the reactions of 
Germans to Americans, published in 1929, differs 
little from my own evaluation of the basis for the 
close ties that have developed between the two 
countries in the last ten years. Particularly in the 
field of business, a mutual respect and sympathetic 
understanding was quickly established as German 
recovery began to boom. An ever-increasing number 
of American firms have established cordial and effec- 
tive relations with German companies. These ties are 
stronger and more numerous than ever before. They 
run parallel, so to speak, with the political and mili- 
tary bonds that unite the two nations as NATO 
partners. Under all these circumstances it is obvious 
that we in the United States need to try to under- 
stand the new Germany to which we are so firmly 
bound. These lectures have been my attempt to con- 
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tribute to the development of such an understanding. 
I may conclude by addressing a final word to those 
who, having studied the German past, look anxiously 
at the future. In my judgment, it will not happen 
again; indeed, barring a world-wide economic disas- 
ter, a collapse of the NATO alliance, or a global war, 
Germany will continue to be one of the strongest 
fortresses of freedom: we in the United States have 
in our new ally a powerful and reliable partner for 
the trying days that lie ahead. 
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